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The instinct warns of the split-second when the corner of the net will be 
unguarded. Off spring-heels the body becomes a balanced jack-in-the- 
box. The head twists. The forehead flicks the bullet-swift ball away at the 


perfect acute angle. 1T ALL ADDS UP TO two points for the home side. 


LEAGUE PLAY 


The companies of AE1 are a league formation. They are a 
strong and lively group. Their young industry has risen rapidly 


into the ranks of the traditional giants. Sharing their / 







knowledge, their experience and their resources, 
the companies of Associated Electrical Industries 


put forth co-ordinated effort for the common good. 


IT ALL ADDS UP TO 


These are the companies of AE! The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd 
The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd International Refrigerator Co Ltd 
Metropoftan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd Newton Victor Ltd 

The Edison Swan Electric Co Ltd Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 


Ferguson Pailin Ltd Sunvic Controls Ltd 
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Leonardo da Vinci 








A NOTE ON THE RELATION BETWEEN 
HIS SCIENCE AND HIS ART 








By KENNETH CLARK 








and Leonardo as a paintér in separate 

studies. And no doubt the difficulties in 
following his mechanical and scientific in- 
vestigations make this a prudent course. 
Nevertheless, it is not completely satisfactory, 
because in the end the history of art cannot be 
properly understood without some reference to 
the history of science. In both we are studying 
the symbols by which man affirms his mental 
scheme, and these symbols, be they pictorial or 
mathematical, a fable or a formula, will reflect 
the same changes. They are very little influenced 
by accidents. Discoveries may appear to be 
accidental, but in fact each epoch gets the 
discoveries it needs. Aristarchus discovered 
that the earth moves round the sun, but the 
idea lay dormant till Copernicus; Poggio 
found the works of Tacitus in the Medici 
library, read them and put them quietly back 
on the shelves. They would have destroyed the 
humanist’s mental picture of Antiquity. If the 
Laocoon had been unearthed 200 years earlier 
we may be certain that it would have been 
buried again. So with Leonardo, the discoveries 
and anticipations which he made in the art 
painting, some of which could not be 
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absorbed till a far later date and some of which 
are becoming comprehensible only now, must 
be looked at in relation to what our ancestors 
would have called his natural philosophy. One 
cannot be understood without the other. 

We must admit, however, that whereas the 
study of Leonardo’s art is, for the most part, 
exhilarating and enthralling, the study of 
Leonardo’s thought is disheartening and 
difficult. There are three reasons for this 
which anyone who intends to read Leonardo’s 
writings may be glad to have set down. The 
first is that his manuscripts are not, as was once 
supposed, made up chiefly of original observa- 
tions, but are to a very large extent common- 
place books in which he copied down what he 
had read. Even Richter, from whose admirable 
volumes' Leonardo’s writings are chiefly known, 
did not (or would not) recognize this, and 
actually says that he was not a great reader. 
An instance of this wilful disregard of 
Leonardo’s sources is still to be found in the 
new edition of Richter’s Literary Works. 
Leonardo had written “Cosa mortal passa e 
non dura,” which is a line from Petrarch. The 


1J. P. Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Oxford 1939 (originally published 1883 


reading is clear and ummistakable. Richter 
transcribed it “‘Cosa mortal passa e non 


” 


d’arte,’ which, although neither an original 
thought nor an idiomatic Italian sentence, was 
actually taken by the Vincian society as its 
motto. The degree to which Leonardo’s MSS. 
are made up of quotations was first made clear 
by a scholar named Solmi, who published in his 
Fonti dei Manoscritti di Leonardo da Vinci 
several hundred of his sources. Since then a 
great many more have been identified. Now, 
there is nothing dishonourable in this dis- 
covery. In 1480 most of the writings which 
Leonardo would wish to read existed only in 
manuscript ; and even those which had been 
printed were often hard to come by. It was 
usual, in the guattrocento, for scholars to make 
copies of whole books which interested them, 
and the habit of compiling vast commonplace 
books of information lasted up to the eighteenth 
century. The notebooks of John Evelyn in 
Christ Church library are one example among 
many. But of course this discovery does make 
the study of Leonardo’s thought very much 
more difficult, because unless we have a com- 
plete grasp of the state of knowledge, and the 
sources of knowledge, in the Renaissance, we 
can never be certain when Leonardo is making 
an original observation. The same is true of 
technology. Of the hundreds of machines 
scattered through Leonardo’s notebooks, which 
are inventions, and which are simply drawings 
of things seen? Here I am afraid we must 
resign ourselves to never knowing the truth. 
Nothing is more baffling than the history of 
technology, partly because before the age of 
patent law, every guild and every city tried to 
keep its mechanical devices a secret, and partly 
because people do not preserve out-of-date 
machinery. It happens that Leonardo was 
almost the first man to draw machinery who 
was a great enough artist for his drawings to be 
preserved.* Personally I believe that most of 
these drawings are based on existing machines, 
but that Leonardo liked to extend and elaborate 
them, often beyond the technical resources of 
the day. I think it doubtful if he discovered 
_ ? The drawings of machines in the MSS. of 
Francesco di Giorgio may be a year or two earlier 
than Leonardo’s earliest, i.e., before 1480. Leonardo 


owned one such MS. by Francesco di Giorgio and 
annotated it, but at a later date. 


any new mechanical principles. But even 
this is an overstatement, it remains almost ir 
possible to say how many of the “ inventions ”’ 
in Leonardo’s notebooks can in any sense |= 
called his own. 

This would not be important if he had p. + 
other people’s ideas in a new and significa: 
order, but (and this is our second difficult 
the disorder of the notebooks is absolute. Th 
disorder is partly due to the fact that Leonar: 
lived at an interlunar period in the history 
thought. The logical system of scholasticisn 
which compelled all facts into the service 
God, had broken down under the weight of 
own elaboration. The new rationalism of the 
seventeenth century, with its faith in the laws 
of nature, had yet to be evolved. Leonardo 
hated generalizations because he saw them as 
leading directly to the kind of metaphysical 
speculations which, at that date, had lost their 
value for the human spirit. “ It is true,” he 
says, ‘‘ that impatience, the mother of stupidity, 
praises brevity, as if such persons would not 
need a lifetime to acquire a complete knowledge 
of one single subject, such as the human body ; 
and yet they want to comprehend the mind of 
God in which the universe is included, weighing 
it minutely and mincing it into infinite parts, 
as if they had to dissect it.”” This is a remark- 
able anticipation of the scientific attitude, and, 
in consequence, some writers on Leonardo 
have referred to the disorder of the notebooks 
as if it had some positive value. Any order, 
they say, would have implied some pre- 
conceived idea, prejudicial to the purity of the 
facts. M. Valéry’s famous introduction to the 
Method of Leonardo is based on a slightly 
more subtle version of the same argument : he 
says that Leonardo’s sense of order was so all- 
embracing that the facts were equally valid 
however they were related to one another. 
“Jl a un sens extraordinaire de la symétrie 
qui lui fait probléme de tout.” There is a grain 
of truth in this ; but by itself, as an explana- 
tion of Leonardo’s disorderliness, it will not do. 
We cannot say of the painter of the Lust 
Supper that he lacked the synthetic faculty ; 
but the fact remains that he had a real aversion 
from arranging his observations. He says more 
than once that he has not done so for lack of 
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time, but this is unconvincing, because he wi! 
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record the same observations and proofs, in 
almost identical language, dozens of times. 
Clearly, this gave him great satisfaction ; and 
it helped to put off the evil day when he should 
have to do something with the mass of material 
he had collected. There must be many re- 
searchers in our Universities who sympathize 
with him. 

The third cause of bewilderment in 
Leonardo’s manuscripts is one which scholars 
rought up in the rational-scientific traditions 
f the last century almost always shirked ; one 
‘hich would, indeed, have invalidated their 
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whole picture of him : Leonardo’s mind passed 
without warning, and almost without con- 
sciousness, from fact to fantasy, from experience 
to imagination. A symptom of this is the im- 
practicability which remains one of the most 
paradoxical things about him. The most 
scientifically minded artists of the Renaissance 
painted his two great wall paintings with so 
little science that they almost immediately 
disintegrated. The inventor of elaborate 
machinery had so little technical skill that he 
was unable to cast in bronze the horse for the 
Sforza monument, and the Duke had to send 








to Florence for one or two masters more apt 


for the work. We have no record of how 
Leonardo’s bombards and ballistas, tanks and 
battering rams, to which he attached such 
importance, stood the test of war. It is true 
that he was employed by that eminently 
practical man (in small things) Cesare Borgia. 
But then his powers of persuasion were 
irresistible. After his return to Florence in 
1503 he persuaded the Florentine Government 
—probably the most hard-headed body in 
Europe—to accept his design for diverting the 
Arno so that it should no longer enter the sea by 
Pisa, but in Florentine territory. Some of his 
maps for this still survive, and some drawings 
of men digging, but no trace of the canals ; 
and in fact his scheme was wholly beyond the 
technical powers of the time. It is typical of 
Leonardo’s mind that his notes on the subject 
are, up to a point, quite factual ; but that when 
he comes to the real difficulty, a range of hills, 
he says simply, “ At Serravalle I shall cut 
through”; without the slightest indication 
how. 

Now, although Leonardo scholars have not 
really faced the implications of these sudden 
swervings into fantasy, they have not been able 
to ignore them altogether, as they play a great 
part in his notebooks, both in his writings and 
in his illustrative drawings. I may illustrate 
this by one small symbolic example. Leonardo 
was fond of drawing artesian screws and other 
spiral devices. On a sheet of doodles in the 
Codice Atlantico he has drawn such a spiral 
for its own sake, and he has endowed it with a 
kind of monstrous life, so that it changes, like 
Aaron’s rod, into a serpent. And above it he 
has written “ Body born of the power of 
projection of Leonardo Vinci, disciple of 
experience.””* 

This interweaving of fact and fantasy in 
Leonardo’s mind is partly due to a medieval 
element which is frequently perceptible in his 
paintings ; and students of the middle ages 
have grown accustomed to the way in which 


3 Corpo nato della prospettiva | di leonardo vinci 
dissciepolo de | la sperientia. The word prospettiva, 
as used in the Renaissance, cannot be rendered in 
English by the word perspective. The Codice 
Atlantico is the name given to a huge scrap-book 
= _ notes and drawings in the Ambrosian Library, 

ilan. 
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the most powerful intellects accepted as evi- 
dence in a rational scheme fantasies which 
would not deceive a modern child. Bu 
Leonardo was not only the heir of a myth- 
accepting system of thought; he was a 
imaginative artist, haunted by certain vision 
which his inward eye had rendered as real t 
him as any observation. If he passes freel 
from reason to imagination, he passes as freel: 
back from imagination to reason. This is th 
origin of his famous advice to a painter to stud: 
“* stains on walls or the embers of a fire wherei 
he may find divine landscapes, battles, figure 
in violent action or even the expressions 0 
faces. These the painter will be able to reducc 
to their proper form” ; and Leonardo adds 
“be sure you know the structure of all tha 
you then wish to depict.” 

I quote this familiar passage, because it 
leads to the first clue I can offer to anyon 
attempting the study of the notebooks. They 
are the work of a great artist. Leonardo’: 
interest in science grew so intense that we forget 
that up to the age of thirty-five we know him 
solely as a painter and as one of the greatest 
draughtsmen that have ever lived. It is often 
said that Leonardo drew so well because he 
knew about things ; it is truer to say that he 
knew about things because he drew so well 
This at any rate is consistent with a chrono- 
logical approach to the manuscripts. And here 
I offer a second clue to the study of Leonardo’s 
mind. It should be studied chronologically. 
This method disposes of some of the difficulties 
which I have said that the notebooks might 
present. For example, the fact that so much i: 
copied from other writers simply reflects 
Leonardo’s powers of self-education. Brought 
up in the country, and destined at an early 
age to the craft of painting, he must have been 
taught in his childhood what used to be called 
“‘ the three Rs ” ; of which in Florence the last, 
arithmetic, was given particular importance. 
He would not have learnt Latin ; and in fact 
we know that he taught himself Latin in abou 
the year 1494, and copied into two of his note 
books, those known as MS. H and the Trivu!- 
zian, the greater part of Niccolo Perotti’s Latin 
Grammar and Luigi Pulci’s Vocabulary. Whe: 
we consider how few learned writings wer¢ 
at that date, available in the vulgar tongue, w 
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A Study of the Deluge 


realize what a turning-point this was in his 
intellectual development. 

The first of Leonardo’s writings which can 
properly be called scientific are of a slightly 
earlier date—between 1485 and 1490—and, as 
might be expected, they are part of an attempt 
to give a scientific basis to the art of painting. 
In this Leonardo was following an established 
practice of the early Renaissance. Plato had 
ablished four liberal arts—arithmetic, 
metry, astronomy, music—which were the 
asis of all true knowledge. This number was 

erwards increased to seven by the addition 
grammar, logic and rhetoric; and in the 
ddle ages this list was the subject of various 
sses and expansions. But none of these 
cluded painting among the liberal arts. This 
d much distressed the painters of the 
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Renaissance, partly from reasons of prestige, 
and partly because they were convinced by 
Plato’s arguments, and thought that some 
mathematical or harmonic basis really was 
necessary if painting were to be a branch of 
true knowledge: hence the purely mathematical 
approach of early books on Art such as Alberti’s 
della Pittura, and Piero della Francesca’s 
Prospettiva Pingendi. Leonardo also wished 
to raise che status of painting from a manual 
to an intellectual art. A large part of his 
Treatise on Painting is devoted to this end, 
especially the comparison of the arts, the so- 
called Paragone; and it was therefore an 
historical necessity that his study of the science 
of painting should be built on mathematics. 
“* Let no one who is not a mathematician read 
my works ” : this and similar warnings occur 








throughout the notebooks, and are borne out 
by the numerous diagrams in Leonardo’s 
earliest dated manuscript, that known as MS. B 
in the library of the Institut de France. Most 
of these treat of light and shadow. He also wrote 


a treatise of perspective, now lost. We know 
of it from references in Vasari, and Benvenuto 
Cellini bought a copy while in the service of 
Francis I. The loss is most unfortunate 
because we can tell from Cellini’s description 
and from some of Leonardo’s notes in other 
manuscripts that he had greatly enlarged the 
theory of perspective. These matters are too 
technical to be of general interest, but I 
mention them in order to emphasize a point of 
great importance: that Leonardo began his 
study of phenomena with an all-controlling 
belief in mathematics. This was partly because 
mathematics were certain—‘“‘In them,” he 
says, “ one does not argue if twice three makes 
more or less than six : all argument is reduced 
to eternal science, and they can be enjoyed 
in a peace which the lying sciences of the mind 
cannot attain”—and partly because mathe- 
matics were the source of harmony. Leonardo, 
although usually considered an Aristotelian, 
accepted with eagerness the Platonic faith in 
proportion. In the Treatise on Painting, for 
example, he speaks of the senses being satisfied 
by a harmonic relationship of the parts which 
compose the whole ; and in MS. K (49) he 
writes, “ Proportion is not only to be found in 
number and measure, but also in sounds, 
weights, times and places, and in every power 
that exists.’ It is such a sentence as this which 
justifies the statement of Gabriel Séailles,‘ in 
that admirable book from which M. Valéry drew 
so much of his material, that for Leonardo the 
universe was a mathematical reality overlaid 
by appearances. 

But although Leonardo accepted for a time 
this framework of mathematical reality, he was 
not sufficiently platonic to believe that ap- 
pearances were unreal. If challenged he might 
have said that their reality was complementary 
to. that of mathematics. In fact his instinct 
as a painter, no less than his natural curiosity, 
led liim to value appearances far more highly. 
I said just now, to the men of the Renaissance 

4 Gabriel Séailles, Léonard de Vinct, L’ artiste et 
le savant, Paris 1892. 


painting was a branch of knowledge. Leonard 

says, “If you despise painting, which is th 

sole means of reproducing all the known work 
of nature, you despise an invention which, wit 

subtle and philosophic speculation, conside: 

all the qualities of forms : seas, plants, animal 

grasses, flowers, all of which are encircled i 

light and shadow.” He goes farther and claim 

that by his creative power the mind of th 

painter is transformed into the likeness of th 

mind of God. And this is only achieved b 

intimate understanding of all that he create: 

He must consider ail the qualities of forms- 

animal, vegetable or mineral. And so Leonardo 
takes up the study of biology, botany and 
geology. 

He begins with man. Anatomy had been 
studied by the Florentine artists since the earl) 
fifteenth century. Antonio Pollaiuolo, who had 
a great influence on the style of Leonardo’s 
drawings, was certainly a skilled anatomist. 
But from the start Leonardo exceeds the 
demands of art-school anatomy. For example, 
his inquiring mind must investigate the inner 
structure of a skull. The drawings of a bisected 
skull in a sketchbook dated 1489, of the same 
period as the studies of light striking a sphere, 
are amongst the most delicate and perceptive 
he ever did. Ten years later he was studying 
anatomy as an end in itself, and by 1504 he 
was examining the problem of generation. It 
is the first example of a change from the 
mechanical to the organic which was to be the 
main direction of his mind during the next 
twelve years. At about the same date he begins 
to study comparative anatomy. In his pre- 
scientific period he had made some drawings 
of a bear, and after its death had dissected its 
feet, clearly with a view to comparison with the 
human foot: but there are no notes on the 
subject. In 1504 he investigates the subject far 
more thoroughly. On a sheet at Windsor 


which also contains a sketch for the Battle of 


Anghiari, he compares the legs of a horse and 
a man, a comparison which is carried farther 
in one of his pocket-books, MS. H. This 
method of comparison and analogy, which may 
properly be called scientific, was to be used 
more and more by Leonardo in his other 
investigations. I may add that Leonardo never 
entirely lost sight of his original aims 
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‘tomy. He intended to write a systematic 
atise ON anatomy, and notes in 1 510 that 
vill be finished in the Spring of that year. 
is note occurs ina MS. which was, perhaps, 
form part of the work ; and both in pose 
| treatment of the muscles it anticipates the 
ndard anatomical figures, the so-called 
rchés which figured so prominently in 
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academies of art up to the present century. But 
the art-school anatomies in this book are done 
in an unusually dull and lifeless style, as if he 
were discharging a tiresome duty. There is 
far more interest in the almost contemporary 
drawings illustrating his notes on the vital 
human organs, the heart, lungs, etc. Here we 
are brought back to the curious limitation of 

















Study of a Wave 


Leonardo’s mind which I mentioned earlier. 
Although these drawings seem to show that he 
had observed the circulation of the blood as a 
fact, he never states it as a principle. Still less 
does he propound a theory of evolution, 
although from his notes on comparative anatomy 
it seems to be in his mind. As his experience 
enlarged he became more and more opposed to 
general statements of any kind, and this dislike 
of formulation (if it was a conscious dislike, 
and not some curious incapacity) is alone 
responsible for the fact that Leonardo is not 
one of the central figures in the history of 
science. 

So the progress from mechanism to organism 
begins with anatomy. But man is a part of 
nature, and Leonardo’s keen sense of analogy 
suggested that a similar organization, with 
similar laws of growth, existed in the vegetable 
and even the mineral world. The old medieval 


doctrine of the microcosm and macrocosm 
must be proved by observation. Once again 
he observes with the eye of an artist. His 
pocket-books are full of notes on the structure 
of trees and plants. Accompanying these 
sketches are clear-sighted observations of the 
colour of leaves, of reflected light and trans 
parency. They might be the notes of an 
Impressionist and in fact are very similar to 
observations in the sketch-books of Constable 
The same book, MS. G., contains notes on 
what Leonardo called /a prospettiva di colore, 
the modification of colour by atmosphere, 

subject which he also studied during hi 
expeditions in the mountains. And there ar 
notes on the colour of smoke and mist, whic! 
remind us of Goethe. Only his dislike o 
formulas prevented him from anticipatin; 
Goethe’s theory of translucency. His interes 
in the play of light, in accordance with th 
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Stratification of Rock 


general drift of his mind, developed from state 
to motion. In contrast with the static diagrams 
of the 1480’s later studies show him trying to 
analyse the sparkle of light on the waves. 
he drawings of plants done at the date of the 
Leda® certainly had a dual intention. To some 
extent they were preparatory to the picture, 
to some extent accurate botanical studies com- 
plete with details of seed pods and notes of 
similar genus, etc. Or was this, after all, only 
one intention ? Was this scientific knowledge 
of a seed pod necessary if the plants in the Leda 
were to have their full significance as symbols 
o! vegetable vitality, of the unsubduable de- 
mand for rebirth. Leonardo’s notes often 
indicate that his scientific observations con- 
tinued to be linked with his intentions as a 


Painted in Florence in about 1506; taken to 
ntaine bleau and lost or destroyed. Known from 
vies, of which two are in the present exhibition at 
rlington House, nos. 255 and 259. 
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painter, long after they seem to us to have 
diverged on their own. 

Where botany is concerned it is hard to say 
that his researches carried his art any farther. 
The flowers in the Vierge aux Rochers® are 
surely accurate enough for any painter, even 
for one who felt the need to know more than 
he showed. In geology, on the other hand, I 
believe that Leonardo’s investigations resulted 
in a real advance, both artistically and scientifi- 
cally. He had inherited the tradition of 
fantastic rocks dating back to Hellenistic 
painting, and since we look first at those 
objects in nature which have received the 
blessing of art, these were the subject of his 
first geological observations. The rocks in the 
Vierge aux Rochers show a little more know- 
ledge than those of his contemporaries, but 
they are much less closely observed than the 


‘In the Louvre. Painted c. 1482. 





flowers, where he had behind him the long 
tradition of Gothic naturalism. But during the 
1490’s, the great period of Leonardo’s mental 
expansion, he begins to take a more scientific 
interest in landscape, and sees rock forms as 


part of the whole earth’s structure. This is 
what he shows us in the beautiful drawing at 
Windsor of a storm breaking over the foothills 
of the Alps, which records an observation, 
but one chosen for its effect on the emotions. 
By very slight changes it could become the 
background of the Mona Lisa. 

In the background of the St. Anne this 
balance between the scientific and the fantastic 
is developed. Leonardo has made more studies 
of rock formation, such as the one on page 309, 
and he has spent much time in the mountains, 
studying the bones of the earth with the same 
concentrated attention that he gave to the bones 
of man. And at this point he formed a concept 
which was to have a profound effect on his 
mind. It is hinted at in a passage in the manu- 
script known as the Leicester Codex, which 
contains, to my mind, the finest of all Leonardo’s 
speculations. ‘“ Nothing originates,” he says, 
“in a spot where there is no sentient, vegetable, 
and rational life; feathers grow upon birds 
and are changed every year ; hairs grow upon 
animals and are changed every year. . . . The 
grass grows in the fields, and the leaves on 
the trees, and every year they are, in great 
part, renewed. So that we might say that the 
earth has a spirit of growth; that its flesh is the 
soil, its bones the arrangement and connection 
of the rocks of which the mountains are com- 
posed, its cartilage the tufa, and its blood the 
springs of water. The pool of blood which lies 
round the heart is the ocean, and its breathing, 
and the increase and decrease of the blood in 
the pulses, is represented in the earth by the 
flow and ebb of the sea.” So the earth, like 
man, and plants, and light—the solid earth— 
is in a state of continual change. Corroborating 
and extending this concept were the shells and 
fossils which Leonardo had observed when 
investigating the structure of mountains. How 
had they got there? The answers to this 
question, which occupy many pages of the 
Leicester Codex, show Leonardo’s mental 
processes at their best. We see the value of his 
tiresome obstinacy, his determination never to 


take anything on trust. He will not for 
moment admit the idea of special creation, an 
he advances decisive arguments against th 
accepted idea, that shells had been carried t 
the tops of mountains by the Flood. Reader 
of Gosse’s Father and Son will recognize tha 
in this he was in advance of an eminen 
naturalist of the nineteenth century. In th 
end he concludes that the whole earth i 
constantly being worn away, and remade by 
the action of water. What blood is to the body 
water is to the earth, /’acqua e il vetturale dell. 
natura. He had returned to the conclusion o 
Heraclitus, that everything is in a state of flux 
But this is no longer an inspired guess (fo 
such I take it are most of the generalization 
of pre-Socratic philosophy), but the result o! 
a thousand painstaking observations. Thx 
inescapable conclusion of Leonardo Vinci, 
dissciepolo della sperientia. 

These discoveries were made about the yea: 
1510 when Leonardo was living in Milan. It 
was a period of intense activity, when, beside 
the scientific researches I have just alluded to, 
he was engaged on a number of works of art, 
some official, like the monument to Marsha! 
Trivulzio, some intensely personal, like the 
Virgin and St. Anne and the St. John in the 
Louvre. Such activity did not admit of hesita- 
tion or distraction. The urge to discover and 
record the facts had lost none of its force. He 
was still driven on to clothe with flesh the 
mathematical and harmonic structure in which, 
twenty years earlier, he had so firmly believed 
But in 1512 outside events disturbed him. An 
alliance of Spaniards, Papal Mercenaries and 
Venetians drove the French out of Milan, and 
the city, which had been gradually losing its 
veneer of civilization, became completely dis- 
organized. Leonardo retired to the villa of his 
friend, Francesco Melzi, and a year later, like 
every other artist in Italy, made his way to the 
Rome of Leo X. The Pope gave him rooms 
in the Belvedere of the Vatican, and treated 
him with honour. But he could not settle to 


work. Vasari records the Pope’s exclamation 
of despair, ‘‘ Oime, costui non e per far nulla. 
“Alas, this fellow will never do anything 
because he begins by thinking of the end of 
work before the beginning.” Vasari also recall 
scientific jokes with which he occupied hi 





























Geometrical Games 


time—animals of paste which flew, and a_ he had got out of his depth. The facts which 
lizard dressed up to look like a dragon; and he had collected to clothe his mathematical 
this statement is borne out by many sheets of framework had grown too numerous and too 
scribbles dating from this epoch, containing complex ; and they had led him w a con- 
puzzles and similar trifling. We are told that clusion for which his mathematics were in- 
he executed for Giuliano de’ Medici a book adequate: that the basis of all phenomena 
of geometrical games, and may presume that it was change and movement. No wonder he 
contained figures similar to those on this page, despaired of ever putting his researches in 
which have about as much to do with geometry order. From the Uffizi Adoration onwards he 
as a crossword puzzle has to do with literature. had shown a dislike of finishing things. And 
What had happened? Partly, no doubt, the now the knowledge that he could never put the 
new atmosphere did not suit him. The solitary —_ work of his lifetime into a final form gave him 
Ol. exquisite who had lived for so long according an agonizing sense of frustration. Di mi se 
to his fancy, remote from the world, found mati fu fatta alcuna cosa—tell me if anything 
himself quartered among half the leading artists | was ever done. These were the first words to 
oi Italy, crowding, criticizing, jockeying for flow from his pen at any vacant moment. 
p sition. But I think that something far more Di mi se mai, di mi se mat, again and again, 
fu idamental had taken place. To putitcrudely, | dozens of times, we find it on sheets of draw- 
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Old Man meditating, and studies of moving Water 


ings, among scribbles or mathematical jottings, 
or beside the most painstaking calculations. 
It is the Jeit motif of his old age. A drawing at 
Windsor (above), which dates from these years, 
seems to symbolize his state of mind. It 
shows an old bearded man seated in profile, his 
head on his hand, gazing into the distance, 
with an air of profound melancholy. His nut- 
cracker nose and sharply turned down mouth 
remind us of the old men in Leonardo’s 
unconscious scribbles, but his curling beard 
and large deep-set eye recall the likenesses of 
Leonardo himself. Even if this is not strictly 
a self-portrait we may call it a self-caricature, 
using the word to mean a simplified expression 
of essential character. Opposite him on the 
sheet are studies of swirling water and a note 
comparing its movement to that of plaited 
hair; and although these studies were not 
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intended to have any connection with the old 

man, for the sheet was originally folded over, 

they are like the projection of his thoughts. 
For of all Leonardo’s interests the most 


continuous and obsessive was the movement of 


water. At various times in his life he had been 
able to turn this obsession to semi-practical 


ends by applying himself to problems of 


canalization and irrigation. But the quantity 
of his notes on the subject—it forms one of the 
largest and most disheartening sections of his 
written work—and the quality of his drawings 
show a passion with no relation to practical 
life. Some of his studies of swirling water 
are amongst the most direct expressions of his 
sense of form, springing from the same 
mysterious source as his love of knots and 
tendrils. A sheet at Windsor shows watcr 
taking the form of both hair and flowers, racing 
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a ong in twisted strands, and pouring from a 
si ice so that it makes dozens of little whirl- 
pols, like a cluster of ferns with long curling 
t.odrils. His superhuman quickness of eye 
h., allowed him to delineate forms of movement 
siice confirmed by spark photography, and 
w> must take these drawings of water as 
g nuinely scientific. But as he gazed half- 
hypnotized at the ruthless continuum of 
watery movement, Leonardo began to transpose 
his observations into the realm of the imagina- 
tion, and to associate them with an idea of 
cataclysmic destruction which had always 
haunted him. The result is a series of drawings 
at Windsor which, even now, are less famous 
than they deserve to be. 

Each epoch of taste finds in a great artist’s 
output certain symbolic works, through which, 
for the time, he is popularly known. Leonardo, 
in the late eighteenth century, was known 
through his caricatures and grotesques ; in the 
late nineteenth century through the Mona 
Lisa’s smile. To the present age those visions 
of catastrophe, in which a huge cloud fills the 
sky like a menacing flower, and sends down 
ribbons of destruction on to the peaceful 
landscape, may seem the most poignant and 
relevant of all his works (page 305). In 
Leonardo’s conscious mind they were probably 
connected with certain writings and sermons 
foretelling the end of the world, which were 
common in the years before the Reformation. 
But to anyone who has followed the develop- 
ment of his spirit they have a deeper and more 
personal significance. Leonardo has taken 
that branch of scientific investigation to which 
he had given the most concentrated thought 
and in which his eye had been most con- 
tinuously engaged, and has used it, as 
Michelangelo came to use his knowledge of the 
human body, to express his sense of tragedy. 
id what was this tragedy ? It was the failure 
of human knowledge in the face of the forces 
of nature ; and for Leonardo the symbol of this 
failure was precisely that flux, that continuum 
to which all his researches had led him. 

We can see now that this failure was relative. 
| -onardo had gone too far ahead of his times. 
Hic had made a discovery which should have 
been buried or put back on the shelves. He 

| been the disciple of experience in an age 
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By eracic 


Study of Star of Bethlehem 


before experience could be absorbed. It was 
possible im fis art to anticipate the theories 
and spatial movements of the next 100 years. 
But it was not possible zm his thought to do the 
work which was to occupy the philosophical, 
mathematical and scientific genius of the 
seventeenth century, and was to culminate in 
Newton’s discovery of the calculus. Here, 
once more, was a framework into which 
Leonardo’s observations could have fitted. 
But in 1516, when he accepted Francis I’s 
invitation to settle in France, these triumphs 
of the human mind were far out of sight ; and 
Leonardo was glad to retire like an old magician, 
into a kind of hermetical seclusion. 
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Bunkers Hill, or America’s Headdress, 1776 


““ 


everything is over,” Major-General 

Robert Long wrote to his brother in 
December 1811, “and the science of after- 
thought is so overwhelming that there is no 
standing against it.”' Afterthought, and judg- 
ment by modern standards, have strongly 
influenced the treatment accorded to the War 
of American Independence by the majority 
of historians: their attitude to the British 
conduct of the war can be summed up in the 
charge of incompetence, its problems rapidly 
dismissed. All the disadvantages from which 
the British commanders suffered, explains a 


Be ARE SO ADMIRABLY fought after 


The War of 


American 


Independence 


Reconsidered 


By ERIC ROBSON 


Only a staff composed of men of military 
genius, and backed by a decisive and 
imaginative government at Westminster, 
could have secured a British victory in 
the American War of Independence. Mr. 
Robson’s article is concerned with how men 
of considerable talent, and of much good- 
will, failed in an impossible task. 


recent account of England in the eighteenth 
century, “do not entirely account for the 
British disasters.” * 

What were these disadvantages ? First, the 
terrain on which the war was fought confronted 
the British with a kind of warfare to which 
they were unaccustomed, and for which they 
were only partially trained. Just as the events 
leading up to the American Revolution reveal 
a British failure to grasp political realities, so 
in the military struggle that followed Britain 
showed a similar inability to adjust herself to 
strategical and tactical circumstances. Captain 
Sir James Murray commented in 1775 tha! 
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subduing a country of several thousand miles 
in extent, almost entirely covered with wood, 
was not an easy operation, even were there no 
inhabitants at all.* Lieutenant Thomas 
Anburey described the country through which 
the advance was made from Canada under 
Burgoyne in 1777 as “ peculiarly unfavourable 
in respect to military operations ;”* Ensign 
Hughes wrote of the country around Ticon- 
deroga that “in many places, the mountains 
Were so steep we were obliged to pull ourselves 
up, and let ourselves down, by the branches of 
tre. ;” the road, running round the bottom 
of ‘cep rocks, “ was so very crooked that we 
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Map by S. H. Perrin 


Thirteen Colonies 


seldom saw 300 yards before us.” In the south, 
Robert Biddulph remarked of the country 
round Charleston, South Carolina, that it was 
“ very ill-calculated ” for war, intersected with 
creeks and swamps.* Murray wrote after 
Brooklyn, August 1776, of country which for 
the Americans was “entirely after their own 
heart, covered with woods and hedges, from 
which they gave us several very heavy fires,””’ 
but which was wholly unsuited to the art of 
war as practised in Europe. Germain (Secretary 
of State for the American Department 1775- 
1782) put the dilemma clearly in 1775 : “ the 
manner of opposing an enemy that avoids 
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facing you in the open field is totally differ: nt 
from what young officers learn from ihe 
common discipline of the army.’’* 

Instead of completely adapting th:ir 
methods to these changed conditions, ‘he 
British continued to attempt to force the ret <ls 
to an action “‘ upon terms tolerably equal . . . 
the object of every campaign during 1 iis 
war,” as Clinton (1738?-1795 ; succeec ed 
Howe as Commander-in-Chief 1778) expres- 
sed it in May 1779. The Americans, on the 
other hand, succeeded in avoiding a decisive 
action on ground that would have favoured ‘he 
British, whose attempts to follow out European 
tactics were proved murderous at Bunker Hill 
—for being predictable is a cardinal sin in war. 
As Murray observed after Brooklyn, “ our 
former method of beginning always at the 
wrong end had given them some reason to sup- 
pose that we should land directly in front of 
their works, march up and attack them without 
further precaution in their strongest points.” 
The success of tactics more suitable to American 
conditions, as in the flank march on Long 
Island in August 1776 (“ the possibility of our 
taking that route,” wrote Murray, “seems never 
to have entered into their imaginations ”’)'’ 
and at Brandywine, 1777, should have pointed 
a moral. But the British, proscribed by their 
European background, never sufficiently im- 
provised. Sergeant Lamb’s comment on Sara- 
toga was that the British had too few men to 
oppose to the enemy’s rifle corps ; and the 
insufficiency of trained men was the reason for 
the use of Indians. “ There is an indisputable 
necessity of having Indians,” wrote Anburey, 
“* unless we had men enough of our own trained 
up in that sort of military exercise, as our 
European discipline is of little avail in the 
woods.”'! Line regiments were deprived of 
their best men to form Light Infantry—a most 
ruinous drain on them—while the loss of the 
corps d@’élite, as at Cowpens in 1781, was almost 
equivalent to the loss of the whole army. All 
such improvisations were reluctantly made, 
however, since they offended against the 
British attachment to the eighteenth century 
art of war, which received its first effeciive 
shock in the War of American Independence. 
Here, for the first time, was introduced an 
ideological element, characteristic of nine- 
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tee (h- and twentieth-century wars—in Lamb’s 
de: ription, “a sort of implacable ardour 
an revenge, which happily are a good 
dea. unknown in the prosecution of war in 
gen. ral,”!* and which posed another insoluble 
lem for the British. 
yme of the most overwhelming difficulties 
rais-d by the American war concerned supply 
anc communications. Past campaigns in 
rica had relied to a great extent on local 
lies : now the British had to fend for 
iselves. Lord Rawdon (1754-1826 ; adju- 
general 1778) set the question in January 
1770 when he said the Americans could not 
last out beyond that campaign, “if you give 
us the necessary means of carrying on the war 
h vigour ;”’'* General Grant restated it to 
imiral Byron (1723-1786) on July 25th, 
9 : ““ Vis not enough to put soldiers ashore 
in order to make them usefull to the King’s 
service—they must be provided with what is 
necessary for their support and subsistence.” !* 
The British base was the sea, and the navigable 
river leading from it—in themselves, a limiting 
factor in the conduct of operations. Supply 
from Great Britain to America. was precarious 
—during the winter of 1775-1776, of forty 
transports from home, only eight reached 
Boston : the remainder either fell victim to 
colonial privateers or were swept to the West 
Indies by the prevailing north-west winds. 
After the intervention of the French in 1778, 
supply became even more hazardous. Britain’s 
only hope of carrying on the campaign 
depended on her ability to keep her sea 
communications intact. Had the French 
immediately secured American bases, and 
concentrated on interrupting British lines of 
communication, it is probable that shortage 
of supplies would have forced the British to 
withdraw. '5 

In America itself, the military and naval 
commanders, though not directly suffering 
vils of the eighteenth-century system of 
rnment which was ill-suited to the manage- 
of war,'* did feel its effects and defects— 
incertain arrival of reinforcements, stores, 
anc supplies, nothing ready in time. Planning 
anc execution of military operations in the 
col nies became increasingly impossible until 
surolies had arrived, and were therefore 
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assured. Howe (1729-1814 ; succeeded Gage 
as C. in C. 1775) reported to Germain on 6th 
August, 1776, that he had sufficient force to 
begin operations, but lacked camp equipage, 
particularly kettles and canteens, “‘ so essential 
in the field ; and without which too much is to 
be apprehended on the score of health, at a 
time when sickness among the British troops 
was never more to be dreaded, from a due con- 
sideration of their importance in the prosecu- 
tion of this distant war.”'’ For the 1777 cam- 
paign, stores left England only on March 27th 
and did not arrive at New York until May 24th. 
Moreover, they had to be distributed in 
America. Gage (1721-1787 ; C. in C. 1763- 
1775. Governor Massachusetts 1774, resigned 
1775) told Dartmouth (1731-1801 ; Secretary 
for the American Department 1772-1775), as 
early as July 1775 that his difficulty was not in 
getting out from Boston but the fact there were 
“no rivers for the transportation of supplys, 
and hand carriages are not to be procured.” 
Advantage could not be taken of victories “‘ thro 
the want of every necessity to march into the 
country ”'*—a difficulty which rendered in- 
conclusive the successes of Cornwallis (1738- 
1805 ; commander in the South under Howe 
and Clinton ; surrendered at Yorktown, 1781) 
in 1780 and 1781. Howe, likewise, complained 
in April 1776 that “ their armies retiring a few 
miles back from the navigable rivers, ours can- 
not follow them from the difficulties I expect to 
meet with in procuring land carriage.” '* Charles 
Stuart recorded in July 1777 that in a country 
with scanty and indifferent land communica- 
tions, inability to provide supply had “ abso- 
lutely prevented us this whole war from going 
fifteen miles from a navigable river.”*° Where 
operations had to be carried on without the aid 
of rivers, the result was usually disastrous. 
Ensign Hughes believed that “our long stay 
at Skenesborough to make a bad road scarcely 
passable, fit for carts etc. and in procuring a 


sufficient quantity of carriages etc. . . . was 
a primary cause of the miscarriage of 
Burgoyne’s expedition,”*' whilst Anburey 


commented that for every hour that a General 
could devote to contemplating how to fight his 
army he must allot twenty in contriving how 
to feed it.** This problem was never satis- 
factorily solved by the British : hence their 





mmobility, “tethered by their supply lines 
to the coast.”’** 

Mass conscription, which was to render 
casualties of comparatively less importance, 


had not yet been applied. In consequence, 
numbers, and their safeguarding, were a prime 
consideration, which from the beginning im- 
posed caution on British commanders. In an 
age of precise linear tactics, three to five years 
of intensive drill were believed necessary to 
turn out an accomplished soldier ; and, since 
all manufacturers depended on hand labour, 
every item of arms and equipment had an 
importance not easily understood in an age of 
mass production. Until this war, preservation 
of force was the first of eighteenth-century 
objects, the results of action secondary. Howe 
described his army as “ the stock upon which 
the national force in America must in future be 
grafted ”*‘—a business concern, whose capital 
was not to be frittered away. Gage had argued 
in 1774 for an army of at least 20,000 in order 
to “get this business over” ; in June 1775, 
he wrote to the Secretary-at-War that things 
“are now come to that crisis, that we must 
avail ourselves of every resource even to raise 
the negroes in our cause . . . nothing is to be 
neglected of which we can avail ourselves. 
Hanoverians, Hessians, perhaps Russians may 
be hired, let foreigners act here.”** Even 
Burgoyne prided himself after Saratoga that 
“my army would not fight, and could not sub- 
sist ; and under these circumstances I have 
made a treaty that saves them to the State for 
the next campaign.”** The difficulty of supply, 
and the shortage of men explain the disastrous 
reliance placed on Loyalist support through- 
out the war in an attempt to relieve regular 
troops for engagements, and to keep open the 
country behind them. This entailed a dis- 
persion of effort which Frederick Mackenzie 
accurately described as a “ capital error” in 
the conduct of the war. “ Under the idea of 
having numerous friends in every province 
who would declare themselves and act with us, 
if we shewed ourselves in it, we have extended 
our operations throughout most of them ; by 
which means we have not been in sufficient 
strength in any one, and have found those to 
oppose us in all, who could not by any means 
have been brought to act against us in any par- 
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ticular province which we might think pro; er 
to make the seat of the war.” *’ 

It is a sound maxim in war to be clear ab: ut 
one’s objectives—all the rest will follow. Urtil 
1778, the British were uncertain about th-ir 
main motive—was it to conciliate, or to sib- 
due the Americans? This indeterminat on 
meant loss of initiative. Had an energetic 
policy been pursued from the beginning, »y 
pouring troops and supplies to the decis:ve 
points, by isolating the chief areas of cis- 
affection, and by dealing decisively with each 
one, the rebellion might have been crushed 
before France entered the struggle. ‘The 
American victory was as much a matter of bad 
management on the British side as of exertion 
on the American. Robert Jackson commented 
in 1804 that “ the plan of subjugation did not 
proceed upon a consistent view. . . . There 
was .. . neither uniform rigor, nor uniform 
kindness : the mixture of qualities produced a 
neutral effect ; neither the impression of fear, 
which subjugates by force ; nor the impression 
of love, which binds by affection ;”’** in fact, 
a continuation of the indecisive handling of 
political relations between 1763 and 1775, 
which had done so much to bring on the war. 
This political aspect of operations was naturally 
mistrusted by many of the officers. Captain 
Evelyn argued in August 1775 that the “ good 
people of old England,” if they meant to con- 
tinue masters of America, should “ lay aside 
that false humanity towards these wretches 
which has hitherto been so destructive to us 
. .. they must permit us to restore to them the 
dominion of the country by laying it waste, and 
almost extirpating the present rebellious race, 
and upon no other terms will they ever possess 
it in peace.”** General Charles Grey (1729- 
1807 ; C. in C. 1782) believed on June ist 
1778 that too much refinement and altercation 
with such men as Washington had been used 
already. There was but one mode—the sword 
—of settling anything effectually with them.” 
George III, who, despite his critics, could 
acutely assess military realities, wrote to John 
Robinson on March sth, 1777, that if the Howe 
brothers “will act with a little less lenity 
(which I really think cruelty, as it keeps up 
the contest), the next campaign will bring the 
Americans in a temper to accept of such terms 
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a’ may enable the mother country to keep them 
in order ; for we must never come into such as 
y patch for a year or two, and then bring on 
broils ; the regaining their affection is an 
id - idea—it must be the convincing them that 
it 5 their interest to submit.”*' And Mackenzie 
recorded in his diary, September 26th, 1778, 
th. results of the change of plan in the war made 
in that year. “ Had it been pursued after their 
rejecting the offers made by the first com- 
missioners, the rebellion would have been at 
an end before this ; but the mistaken lenity of 
Government has prolonged the war, and 
brought the nation into the present dangerous 
crisis.””** In any case, as William Johnstone 
Pulteney pointed out to Germain in December 
1777, a capacity for negotiation was “ the gift 
of nature to very few men, and however high 
the commissioners stand in the class of military 
and honourable men, I know it was very much 
doubted if they were likely to succeed in the 
other line.”** The very use of military men as 
commissioners did not suggest sincerity ; at 
the same time, it limited their efficiency as 
commanders whose main purpose it should 
have been to subdue rebellion. To conduct 
both peace and war simultaneously was almost 
beyond human powers. 

The intervention of the French in 1778 
created problems which Great Britain had 
rarely faced in war. National was now added 
to civil war. Here again, the King saw to the 
root of the matter. ‘ Should a French war be 
our fate,” he had written to Lord North on 
February 9th, 1778, “I trust you will concur 
with me in the only means of making it success- 
ful, the withdrawing the greatest part of troops 
from America, and employing them against 
the French and Spanish settlements, but if we 
are to be carrying on a land war against the 
rebels and against those two powers it must be 
feeble in all parts and consequently unsuccess- 
ful.’** This proposal may have been strategic- 
ally commendable but it was politically impos- 
sible. To withdraw from America would 
have meant the virtual recognition of independ- 
ence, which the King could least of all accept. 
The war, as the King had forecast, was indeed 
feeble in all parts, and particularly on the sea. 
To French naval aid, above everything else, the 
American victory was due. Lord Sandwich, 









































CORNWALLIS, by Fohn Hoppner 


First Lord of the Admiralty, recognized this 
clearly : “‘ It will be asked why, when we have 
as great if not a greater force than ever we had, 
the enemy are superior to us. To this, it is to 
be answered that England till this time was 
never engaged in a sea war with the House of 
Bourbon thoroughly united, their naval force 
unbroken, and having no other war or object 
to draw off their attention and resources.”’** 
All operations in America after 1778 became 
combined operations, and for these the British 
were as yet ill-equipped. The reasons why 
there were so few decisive combined operations 
before the present day can be clearly seen— 
they include : the peculiar difficulties involved 
in days of sail, the shunning of co-operation 
by service leaders unable to appreciate each 
other’s problems, and the insoluble questions 
raised by the subordination of one service to 
the other. It was not a matter of incompetence 
in individual commanders, but of mutual 
friction and mistrust between army and navy. 
Ambrose Serle deplored in April 1778 “ the 











The State Dunces, 1780 ; Lord North thrashed by Charles James Fox ; 
Germain and Sandwich await their turn 


evident want of harmony and confidence in 
some principal commanders ; ”** by December 
1780, the position was such that Rodney 
(1719-1792 ; C. in C. Leeward Islands 1779) 
wrote to Germain, “ if Administration would 
consider the difficulty of making different 
commanders-in-chief agree they would find 
it answer their own and the nation’s expecta- 
tions better, if there was, during this very 
important crisis, but one commander-in-chief, 
by land or sea, responsible for the war both in 
America and every part of the West Indies.” *’ 
But, without modern facilities of communica- 
tion, the likelihood of such an appointment 
was remote. Friction between Clinton and 
Arbuthnot prevented almost any operations 
between July 1780 and July 1781. Whatever 
one’s opinion about the Clinton-Cornwallis 
controversy, its very existence provides an 
important clue : Cornwallis, throughout this 
war, never once showed appreciation of the 
assets of naval co-operation—indeed, a reveal- 
ing comparison may be made between his 
failure in America, where the Navy could have 


assisted him, and his later success in India, 
where such aid was unnecessary. 

The quality of the commanders needs re- 
consideration, for they were by no means so 
lacking in talent as some accounts of the war 
would suggest. Howe is usually criticized for 
sloth and inactivity, without any examination 
of the conditions he faced.* It is significant 
that contemporary criticism of Howe grew as 
the war went on, and as hopes of speedy victory 
diminished. The changed attitude of 
Mackenzie is typical. In October 1776, he 
approved of the General’s cautious conduct of 
the engagement at Brooklyn Heights : though 
“not so brilliant and striking,” it was “ pro- 
ductive of certain and real advantages, at the 
same time that very little is set at stake. Great 
Britain has at an immense expense, and by 
great exertions, assembled an army from which 
the nation expects an entire suppression of thie 
rebellion, it would therefore be the height of 
imprudence in the Commander-in-Chief, by 
any incautious or precipitate conduct, to gi'¢ 
the rebels any chance of an advantage ov°r 
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it * By August,1778, he was severely critical: 
ines, if briskly attacked, are generally 
c: ried ”—and should have been.*’ Neverthe- 
le s, the flank march at Brooklyn, and the 
ccuduct of Brandywine, suggest that Howe 
co ild well adapt himself to American condi- 
tions, as befitted one who had commanded 
light infantry under Wolfe in 1759. About 
Cinton, there is a more general consensus of 
opinion. Charles Stuart considered him unfit 
to command a troop of horse, let alone an 
army; ‘' a newcomer to his forces in 1779 des- 
cribed them as “ commanded by a person that 
has no abilities to plan, nor firmness to execute, 
the most trivial military operation.”’** Robert 
Biddulph pictured him exactly : “ he has not a 
strength and soundness of capacity sufficient 
to distinguish and decide in great objects, and 
like the hungry ass between two bundles of 
hay, for want of preference starves.”’** Clinton 
was ignorant, capricious, irresolute ; a man to 
whom complaint was second nature. As 
Germain put it in September 1780, “ of all 
men the most jealous, and when he has not the 
whole credit of a measure is apt to dislike the 
plan, however well concerted ”’**—witness his 
attitude in Rhode Island in 1778. This should 
be borne in mind when considering the com- 
mon accusation that both strategy and tactics 
were dictated from Whitehall, a convenient 
excuse for the apologies of mediocre com- 
manders. Anburey wrote of Burgoyne’s cam- 
paign “‘ planned by those who, sitting in their 
closets, with a map before them, ridiculously 
expect the movements of an army to keep pace 
with their rapid ideas, not only directing 
general operations, but particular movements 
of a campaign, carried on through a country in 
interior deserts, and at a distance of three 
thousand miles, without allowing the General 
who is to conduct that army to be invested with 
powers for changing the mode of the war.”*® 
In fact, Burgoyne had shared in the planning 
of his expedition from Canada, and had a dis- 
cretionary choice in 1777, ** while there is ample 
evidence that considerable latitude was allowed 
to Howe, Clinton, and Cornwallis and con- 
siderable attention given to their suggestions. 
Che British made their greatest mistake in 
th. war by consistently underestimating the 
el) ’my : it was this contempt which led them 
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to make insufficient effort at the beginning and 
to neglect elementary arrangements for security. 
Howe complained of neglect by sentries at 
Boston as early as 1775."° In December 1776, 
the Hessians hardly attempted to put Trenton 
in any state of defence ; Admiral Sir Peter 
Parker, writing of the capture of Colonel 
Prescot in Rhode Island in 1777 stated “‘ the 
first acknowledged principle in the military is 
to be prepared for every possible event and 
never to despise the enemy, yet we see this 
maxim frequently disregarded by very able and 
good officers.” Stuart reported from the 
Head of Elk on August 31st, 1777, of “ our 
usual carelessness prevailing.”” Had there been 
an active enemy, the dispositions were such 
that the army could have been destroyed in 
detail. Common military precautions were dis- 
regarded at a distance from the enemy because 
of British contempt for them, yet when near, 
*‘ our chiefs show an odd kind of care, which 
lets every advantage slip from us.”** There 
were no fortifications at Germantown in 1777, 
Howe believing that “‘ works of that kind are 
apt to induce an opinion of inferiority.”*° 
Was morale already dubious ? 

If Lord Montgomery’s thesis is accepted, 
that morale is the greatest single factor in war, 
we can understand one of the main reasons for 
the British failure in the War of American 
Independence: bad morale did much to 
determine the result. With the confidence of 
early victory dashed, the reaction was severe. 
Criticism grew of inactivity and mismanage- 
ment, and there was an increasing lack of con- 
fidence in the commanders. Short periods of 
recurring optimism at the beginning of each 
campaign were soon displaced by despondency. 
The Generals quarrelled among themselves, 
throwing the blame for reverses and delays 
upon others ; throughout the higher command 
there was a want of harmony, which spread to 
the junior officers and the ranks. Commanders 
who were themselves dubious of the justice 
of their country’s cause, and its ability to 
assert and maintain it, disheartened those upon 
whose exertions they depended. “ Hardly one 
General officer,” wrote Stuart on October 7th, 
1778, ““ who does not declare his intention of 
going home, the same with officers of all ranks 
who could they procure leave, wou’d be happy 
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to leave the army. In August 1779, he 
reported his own regiment “ all desponding.”’*? 
Biddulph commented on March 12th, 1782, 
“we have but few officers who are really 
anxious for the service, the generality call it 
a Bore, a word unknown, I believe, in the Am’n 
Army.”** How could victories be won with 
such feelings ? 

These were the problems and disadvantages 
facing the British in the years 1775-1783 : as 
Lord North suggested in March 1778, they 
were “‘ enough to employ the greatest man of 
business, and the most consummate statesman 
that ever existed ”°‘—certainly, too much for 
one who lacked, as he did, the cardinal war- 
time asset of decision. In marked contrast to 
almost every war fought by this country, Great 
Britain began the War of American Independ- 
ence favourably placed in both standing and 
resources. After her initial failure, she proved 
incapable of applying those resources at the 
decisive point. Ultimately, even her standing 


and her resources were insufficient to meet t'« 
exceptional difficulties with which she ws 
confronted. She failed to bring off the cu:- 
tomary last victory on the traditional Briti: 
element, the sea—where her assets were v).- 
tually ignored by her military commande 
As Mackenzie wrote on September 151., 
1781,°° “‘ everything depends on the event >f 
the action which is likely to happen betwecn 
the fleets. Should our fleet be defeated the loss 
of the whole army under Lord Cornwallis is 
much to be dreaded, the consequence of which 
would be that we could no longer attempt to 
prosecute the war against the rebels, and must 
necessarily admit their claim of independence : 
on the contrary, should our fleet be successful, 
and gain a decisive victory over that of France, 
we have a prospect of defeating the united 
forces opposed to Lord Cornwallis, and there- 
by putting an end to the rebellion.” The Navy 
had the casting vote in the contest, and was 
unable to secure the decision. 
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“he Wanderings of Two 
Ancient Manuscripts 


The Crucifixion 
rom MS. 709 § 





By M. A. 


New York acquired a number of illuminated 
MSS. from the collection of the Earl of 
Leicester of Holkham Hall, Norfolk. Two of 
these are closely connected with this country’s 
ry and with the fate that befell some of its 
ing personalities in the years immediately 


] 1926, the Pierpont Morgan Library in 
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preceding the Norman Conquest. The corre- 
spondence columns of The Times, and a recent 
well-considered article in that paper, show that 
there is much concern about the continued 
loss through export to other countries of major 
works of art of historical importance. My 
present intention, however, is not to argue a 
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Christ and the Countess Fudith 
Frontispiece from the Fudith Gospels 


principle or a particular case. I propose to tell 
the story of the wanderings of two beautifully 
illuminated MSS.—and a few others related 
to them—from England, where they were 
made, to Flanders, Weingarten, Fulda, Paris, 
back to England and hence to New York, 
where for the moment they have come to rest. 
This story transports us to eleventh century 
Europe and evokes the personalities of Kings, 


Earls, Abbots and Dukes ; while behind the r 
feuds and their political calculations emerg: s 
the figure of a pious and well-educated woma , 
the Countess Judith of Flanders.(') 

But before we embark on this story, som.- 
thing must be said about the character of o: r 
manuscripts. Illuminated books from the mi..- 
tenth century to the Norman Conquest ae 
usually described as belonging to the “ Win- 
chester” school—in recognition of the fact 
that, if we can trust our scanty informatio 1, 
their style was first inspired at Winchest:r, 
and that some important productions of tie 
period originated there. The Winchester 
manner was, however, almost at once adopted 
in every literary centre of Southern and Central 
England ; and its importance, beyond its great 
inherent beauty, is that it “‘ provides the success- 
ful solution of the outstanding aesthetic 
problem of English pre-Conquest art’”’.(*) 
This outstanding problem was to co-ordinate 
the “barbaric”? insular tradition, which 
flourished in Northumbria and conquered the 
rest of England, with the more refined Mediter- 
ranean tradition transmitted through the official 
channels of the Roman church. Carolingian 
MSS. provided the inspiration, more specifically 
those of the “ Ada” group, which was closely 
connected with the Carolingian court, and of the 
school of Rheims, where a famous Psalter, now 
at Utrecht, was produced. This Psalter was 
brought to Canterbury before the year 1000. 
The new style emerged from the adaptation 
of these models and their fusion with the 
decorative qualities of the older Northum- 
brian books which were not altogether dis- 
carded. As a result, there is an entirely new and 
close relationship between figures and orna- 
ment, which was never achieved by the 
Carolingians. Leafy acanthus scrolls of exuber- 
ant growth and heavy corner rosettes are 
matched against fluttering and crinkled 
draperies that echo the intensely animated 
movements of the bodies. The drawing style 
is characterized by rapid, nervous and sensitive 
strokes. Colouring is vivid and crisp, a little 
heavy at first but becoming generally light as 
time goes on, and sometimes even sketciiy. 


With the occasional addition of burnished gold, 


the effect is one of lively contrasting harmoni:s. 


This outline of Winchester characterist'<s, 
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St. Matthew and Opening Page from MS. 709 


unsatisfactory though it must be, will help us 
to understand why the new manner found a 
ready reception in Northern France and in 
Flanders almost as soon as it was evolved. 
There, too, closer relationship between orna- 
ment and figure work was at that time needed. 
Moreover, the Winchester drawing style, to- 
gether with its colouring, allowed a detailed 
articulation of movement without entirely 
sacrificing the plasticity of the figure—a com- 
bination that had not hitherto been possible. 
These innovations were established in different 
degrees of completeness and not all at once, 
but their adoption caused a further exchange 
to take place from various centres of illumina- 
tion in both directions across the Channel and 
ner afield. This secondary process of 
nange was one that affected particular local 
racteristics perhaps rather more than it did 
slish or French illumination as a whole. 
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With this in mind, let us return to the two 
Pierpont Morgan MSS.—and a few others also 
connected with the Countess Judith of Flanders. 
They are both Gospel books having full-page 
portraits of the Evangelists and “ Incipit ” 
pages surrounded by floriated borders in pastel 
shades with bands and medallions of highly 
burnished gold, some with elaborate initials 
in heavy gold. One, No. 709, also contains a 
frontispiece, a painting of the Crucifixion 
showing Christ on the Cross between the 
Virgin Mary and St. John. The border is gold 
and the uncoloured vellum serves as back- 
ground. Kneeling at the foot of the Cross is a 
robed female figure of much smaller size—this 
indicates that she is a donor or an honoured 
personage. There is no reasonable doubt that 
the MS. originates from the New Minster, 
Winchester, but there has been some doubt 
as to its dating. My own feeling in the matter 
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is that, while the book itself should be assigned 
to the earlier eleventh century, the frontispiece 
with the Crucifixion may have been added 
soon after the middle of the century. We 
therefore need not discard the identifica- 
tion of the kneeling lady with the Countess 
Judith of Flanders, and I do not hesitate to 
refer to the book under the name of the 
Winchester Judith Gospels. There is some 
historical evidence in support of this ascription. 
At the time she left England in 1064, the book 
formed part of her library and it remained in 
her possession until her death. A most likely 


person to have procured these Gospels for 
Judith was her husband’s uncle, Aelfwig, 
Abbot of New Minster. His unwavering 
devotion and loyalty to his family is on record, 
as is also the generous support he gave to 
Judith’s husband, Earl Tostig of Northumbria, 
and, in 1066, to his other nephew, King Harold, 
when he himself took up arms and with twel\ 
monks joined Harold’s forces against th 
Norman invaders. 

Thus we come to the story of Judith herse! 
and that of her family. A daughter of Cour 
Baldwin V of Flanders and, through he 
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mer, grand-daughter of King Robert of 
F. ace, she had married the impetuous young 
E: . Tostig of Northumbria, a son of the most 
po erful Earl of England, Godwine of Wessex, 
an the favourite brother-in-law to King 
Ec ard the Confessor. By common consent 
of -ontemporaries he was as “ handsome as a 
Grek”. After a rebellion that miscarried, 
Godwine and his family were banished from 
England by King Edward. They sought refuge 


at the Flemish court of Bruges, where the 
young people met. When they were able to 
return, Judith accompanied them and must 
certainly have held an important position at the 
English court in the years that followed. For 
some time at least, she was able to exercise a 
restraining influence over Tostig, and to per- 
suade him to share her active and charitable 
interests in the Church, particularly in monastic 
foundations and their arts and learning. Tostig 
seems to have greatly valued her support : 
when he undertook a political mission to Rome, 
Judith went with him and was received by Pope 
Nicholas II. But while political success pleased 
her, it seems that she derived the most per- 
manent satisfaction from beautifully written 
and illuminated books, which were the tangible 
objects of her religion and of her love of learning 
and works of art. 

We have already spoken of her Winchester 
Gospel book, and mentioned another, also 
now in the Pierpont Morgan Library (MS. 708). 
It has the same kind of illuminations, but is in 
style somewhat different from the Winchester 
Gospels. This, too, at an early date became 
part of Countess Judith’s library and shared 
the subsequent fate of the Winchester book. 
Its origin is most likely to be found in a 
scriptorium which is related to that of the 
New Minster and which shows, at the same 
time, a marked Continental, and more especially 
Flemish, influence. There should also be some 
demonstrable connection between the scrip- 
torium and Judith and her husband. Thorney 
Abbey in Cambridgeshire fulfils all three 
concitions. In the first place, the monastry 
is a ‘oundation of the see of Winchester. Earl 
Tostig and his wife, possibly again through his 
unc ¢ Aelfwig, had been generous contributors 
to ‘5s endowment. Its prior, by this time, was 
the Flemish monk and scholar Foulcard, who 
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had come to England in Judith’s train from St. 
Bertin and St. Omer, a very active centre of 
book illumination. From Thorney Abbey, 
then, or from Prior Foulcard personally, the 
Countess Judith may have received this second 
Pierpont Morgan book of Gospels. 

In the autumn of 1065(*), the political situa- 
tion in England was suddenly changed by a 
revolt in Northumbria. 

Probably it was caused by resentment of 
Tostig’s heavy taxation, and by the wish to 
avenge the death of certain thegns, for which 
he was held responsible. Sinister influences 
were also held to be at work on behalf of Tostig 
in King Edward’s own circle, and this made the 
rising even more dangerous. Tostig himself 
was visiting the King near Salisbury when the 
revolt broke out. The rebels usurped the 
functions of a public court and proclaimed 
their Earl an outlaw after they had hunted down 
his followers and seized the treasury and key 
positions. Tostig again found refuge with his 
wife and a few faithful adherents at the court 
of Flanders. Neither he nor Judith could have 
anticipated that their exile was to be permanent; 
but among the few possessions they were able 
to take with them were several of the most 
precious books of their library, including our 
two Gospel MSS. They went to St. Omer, 
where the monastery of St. Bertin, of which 
we have already spoken, had for many years 
been under the special protection of Judith’s 
father. His patronage fills many pages of the 
monastic chronicle throughout the rule of 
Abbot Bavo. His pupil Foulcard, scholar of 
St. Bertin and Prior of Thorney Abbey, later 
paid a tribute to the Abbot’s great qualities 
and calls him “ pious, learned in science and 
letters, and one who burns the midnight oil ”’. 
It was Abbot Bavo who received Tostig and his 
party. 

To him, Judith showed her English MSS., 
and undoubtedly discussed their merits with 
him and with the scribes among his monks, 
who were renowned for their own productions. 
It must have been a discriminating and 
appreciative company who together perused 
and thumbed the folios of vellum. Very likely 
they noticed the Flemish, in fact their own, 
influence on the Thorney Abbey book. Nor 
were they entirely uncritical, as we shall see. 
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Opening Page of St. Luke’s Gospel from MS. 709 


For, perhaps, in honour of the presence among 
them of their temporal lord’s daughter, and 
inspired by the English MSS. which were 
there for them to study, they produced and gave 
to Judith another Gospel book, which is now 
preserved at Fulda(*). It resembles the Win- 
chester book in several points. Apart from the 
script, which is said by paleographers to show 
a pronounced insular tendency, the main 
illuminations also consist of four Evangelists’ 
portraits, and there again is a dedication scene, 
showing a full-length portrait of Countess 
Judith in the act of presenting this book to 
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Christ. He receives it with His right hand 


while holding another volume in His left arm. | 
This is perhaps meant to suggest that it is not | 


the first time she has dedicated a finely 
illuminated MS. to His Glory. Marked similari- 


ties with the English style can be seen in some 


of the border ornaments, the interior drawings 


of the drapery folds, the treatment of Christ’s | 


hair and of the clouds. Nevertheless, the 
general impression is different in that the 
roundness of the figures is worked out much 
more clearly and their movements are quicter 
and more deliberate, lending greater dignity 























«° he persons represented. I imagine that the 
a’ once of these latter characteristics was 
c» icized by the monks of St. Bertin. If we 
c. ‘pare the Judith Gospels with the earlier 
kr wn work done in that monastery, we can 
d| inguish two layers of English influence. 
It aay be taken for granted that the carefully 
de gned relationship between figures and 
fr.ne, and the ornamental scheme, belong to 
th earlier adaptation of this style, which was 


ve vy widespread. But the particular handling~ 


of these figures and the draperies, which I have 
just described, may well be the result of the 
later encounter of our St. Bertin scribes with 
the Judith MSS. 

While the Countess Judith filled the empty 
hours of her exile by stimulating the produc- 
tion of fine works of art, her husband planned 
and prepared for action to regain his earldom 
and his rightful place in England. There had 
taken place the disputed accession to the 
English throne of his brother Harold, whom 
Tostig considered as a main cause of his con- 
tinued misfortune. He may have been in 
communication with his brother-in-law William 
of Normandy, the Conqueror, but this led to 
nothing. With his other kinsman, Harold 
Hardrada, King of Norway, he was more 
successful. He swore allegiance to him, and 
they agreed upon a joint action of their united 
fleets against the North of England. They were 
able to land with their men, but both Tostig 
and Harold of Norway fell in the battle of 
Stamford Bridge. 

Here ends the connection of the two 
Pierpont Morgan MSS. with English history, 


but not their story. After several years of 
widowhood, the Countess Judith was 
approached by Archibishop Odo of Trier on 
behalf of his nephew, Duke Welf IV of Bavaria, 
a descendant of one of the most noble and 
ancient families of Italy, the D’Este. Germany 
and Italy, in those years, were both torn asunder 


by the Struggle of Investiture. Welf IV of 
Ba\ aria was one of the main instruments of the 
Papal party, as was Countess Mathilda of 
Tuscany of whom we shall hear later. As a 
peron, the Duke was described by the 
chronicler as “ brave in arms, wise in council, 
an. learned in affairs at home and abroad ”’. 
emperament and upbringing he was pious 
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and a supporter of monastic reform, and on 
this account the monastery of Weingarten main- 
tained close and permanent relations with him. 
His ancestors were buried in its Abbey Church, 
which he endowed munificently. This was the 
man whom the Countess Judith married as 
her second husband. She shared his political 
sympathies, which were akin to her tempera- 
ment, and his interest in Weingarten. Her 
library and other precious works of art as well 
as sacred objects had, of course, travelled with 
her to Germany. Among the latter there was a 
celebrated relic of the Holy Blood, which she 
had personally inherited from her father. This 
she presented in a solemn ceremony to the 
Abbot of Weingarten during the last years of 
her life. 

Welf IV and Judith married their son Welf, 
when he was a boy of 17, to Mathilda of Tus- 
cany, a woman of 43 ; this was a purely political 
move designed to make permanent the ties 
between the Italian and German branches of 
the Papal party. The stratagem failed, for the 
marriage was dissolved when the young man 
discovered that his wife’s vast wealth was to be 
left on her death to the Church. Among the 
wedding presents from Judith to her daughter- 
in-law, there was probably the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospel book which Mathilda, later, handed on 
to the monastic library of Monte Cassino, where 
it isstill preserved(°). Thestyle of its decorations 
and its Evangelists’ portraits show it to be a 
very near relative of Judith’s Thorney Abbey 
Gospels, now in New York. Judith’s other son, 
Heinrich, died a monk at Weingarten. It was 
to that monastery that she bequeathed all her 
other MSS. and objects of art. The record of 
this donation survives, written on an empty 
folio at the end of Judith’s Thorney Abbey 
Gospels, which came to Weingarten tog her 
with her Winchester Gospels and the book 
made for her by the monks at St. Omer. 
Several other Anglo-Flemish MSS. which 
survive in South German Libraries seem to 
have been included in the bequest. Thus, 
through our two Judith Gospels, the English 
style of illumination came once again to be 
studied at first hand by monks of a scriptorium. 
In its adapted form it was also studied through 
the Flemish books, and the third Judith Gospels 
in particular, that had passed into German 
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St. Fohn from MS. 709 


possession. The influence exerted by all these 
MSS. can be followed from the first years of 
the twelfth century onwards—Judith having 
died in 1094. Like the Flemings, the Wein- 
garten monks were selective. The large English 
border ornaments and decorated initials 
appealed to them almost at once, but they did 
not understand so well the carefully poised and 
refined relationship between figure work and 
decoration. Some rare instances, however, 
prove that an individual scribe was capable of 
entering into the complicated spirit of English 
art. We must not forget, either, that some fifty 
years or more had gone by between the painting 
of these books and the infiltration of their style 
into the Weingarten scriptorium. The aesthetic 
problems of the early twelfth century were 
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soon to prove entirely different ones ; but in 
England as elsewhere, the Winchester tradition 
was not discarded. For it is as well to remember 
that, in the Middle Ages, all styles of art were 
members of one family. Without exception, 
they all have a varying degree of relationship 
to Romano-Hellenistic and Early Christian 
art from which each derives different basic 
ingredients. To these, each adds new elements, 
as widely different as their originators’ geo- 
graphical diffusion, historical background and 
aesthetic need. But such is the character of this 
civilization that the newly found formulas, 
composed of the old and the new, constantly 
go back into the common pool and are capable 
of emerging elsewhere and at another time. 
It is this spiral movement which allows us to 
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ygnize tradition and to speak of it as some- 
ig concrete. Tradition, therefore, is no 
‘ical process. The wanderings of the 
ntess Judith Gospels, told thus far, may 
) to illustrate how it operates. 

et me now complete their story. The 
iastic library of Weingarten remained 
ict until the period of the Napoleonic wars. 
1802, William V of Orange-Nassau, stad- 
ider of the Netherlands, came into the pos- 
sion of the secularized Bishopric of Fulda. 
ien his son made his residence there, he 
ered the library of the suppressed monastery 
Weingarten to be brought to him. A year 
er, he was driven out by the advancing 
ench armies and, together with Fulda, the 


Weingarten library fell into the hands of 
General Niboyet. He made a personal selec- 
tion of books including the two English MSS.., 
though not the Flemish Judith Gospels, which 
have remained in Fulda to this day. Niboyet 
was succeeded by the Baron Thiébault, who 
appropriated the books chosen by his pre- 
decessor. After the Restoration, they appeared 
in the French market and were bought from a 
Paris dealer by Thomas Coke, later first Earl 
of Leicester, who brought them back to 
England. But this was not to be their final 
destination. In 1926, the Judith Gospels from 
Winchester and Thorney Abbey had to travel 
across the Atlantic. It seems they may have 
arrived at the end of their journey. 
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For Footnotes see Notes for Further Reading, page 370. 
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Gold and ivory boy matador, c. 1§50 B.C. 





By CHARLES SELTMAT) 


In his second article on Minoan civilizati 


; 


Dr. Seltman shows how Egyptian memories of 


Crete and its inhabitants may have given rise 
to the Platonic legend of the lost island of 
Atlantis. 


NDER THE CAREFUL ANALYSIS of archaeo- 

| | cess making their deductions after 
the manner of detectives, the history of 

a great civilization has emerged and Minos 
himself has ceased to be a shadowy figure. 
During his reign, or that of some member of 
his dynasty about the middle of the fifteenth 
century B.C., a sense of security and of well- 
being probably prevailed among the people of 
Crete, and one may suppose that the density of 
population gave them no cause for alarm be- 
cause a working economic system functioned, 
and because a large well-organized fleet main- 
tained the first world thalassocracy against every 
piratical or hostile ship. One measure of the 
well-being of the Minoans is the amount of 
time they seemingly were able to devote to the 
watching of sports. It is natural to mankind, 
not only to play, but also to watch the play of 
others, whether games that demand individual 
effort or team games are taking place. Of the 
two, the team games have, until our own period, 
been the rarer, and Minoan bull-baiting may »e 
the earliest of them all. In this, a team of 
acrobatic matadors worked in perfect concert 
against the bull. There is evidence that the 
Greeks played one team game, hockey ; but »0 
record exists of such a form of sport in Rom n 
times, apart from the fact that the bull-ring 
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Fresco from Knossos ; 


eames came back in Roman Provence, whence, 
perhaps, they moved to Spain, Portugal and 
Spanish America. Polo, certainly a team game, 
must receive mention although its origin lies 
outside the European orbit. The proto-football 
of Lancashire may have held a germ of team 
work ; and the most democratic game ever 
invented—village cricket, which put lord of the 
manor and blacksmith on an absolute equality— 
brought the team-spirit to its fulfilment. Most 
games, played or watched, are contests of one 
individual against another, or against “the 
field.” This holds for the Minoan and Homeric 
boxer, Greek Olympic athletic competitor, 
jockey or charioteer, Roman gladiator, Byzan- 
tine tennis player, medieval jousting knight, 
and modern dirt-track ace. But the Minoans, 
it would appear, belonged to the same small 
group as the Spaniards and Anglo-Saxons, in 
their passion for a high-grade, professional, 
team-organized spectacle. 

So abundant are the monuments of this 
sport that we can confidently reconstruct events. 
The wild bulls, out in the open country, were 
caught in rope nets, as appears on one of a pair 
o! Minoan golden cups, the other cup showing 
the captured bull hobbled, and mollified by its 
introduction to a cow. The bull was brought 
t© Knossos ; and somewhere close to the palace 


the 
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Bull-ring, c. 1550 B.C. 


an arena was contrived where crowds could 
watch the spectacle. In the palace a miniature 
fresco was discovered, showing in the back- 
ground a high gallery with roof-top and 
windows, from which elegant ladies, dressed 
like the “ Blue’ Ladies” already. illustrated, 
look down over the heads of a great crowd of 
people of both sexes. Below this point the 
fresco breaks off ; but it is likely that it once 
held a bull-ring scene like that shown on 
another palace fresco. Here two girls and a 
boy are performing, the former pale of skin, 
the latter a reddish sunburnt colour. Facing 
the charging bull, a girl athlete seizes a horn, 
and, as the beast flings up its head, gets enough 
spring to land on the bull’s back, to grip its 
flanks and turn a back-somersault. Both these 
movements are combined in the fresco, the 
second being performed by a boy. As the 
athlete leaves the bull, the second girl catches 
him to break his fall. There is a lovely ivory 
statuette in Toronto which represents a girl in 
this exact position. Her face is tense as she 
waits to catch her comrade; she wears a 
golden apron protecting groin and belly, over 
the ribs a corsage held by wide gold shoulder- 
straps, and a collar. But the breasts, each with 
a golden stud for a nipple, are bare, following 
the regular Minoan fashion. Similar is the 
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Wild Bull netted, from a gold cup, c. 1500 B.C. 


ivory figure in Oxford of a young boy, clad in 
a little gold apron, who, with arms raised, 
awaits the bull’s charge. The reconstruction 
of the whole spectacle is completed by the 
Spencer-Churchill Minoan bull made of solid 
bronze ; for here the acrobat upon the bull 
rests for an instant back to back upon the beast 
before he leaps off. What we do not know is 
how many made a team against the bull. 
Possibly seven. That remarkable legend, link- 
ing Athens with Crete, must have had a founda- 
tion in fact. One of the sons of Minos was 
killed in a war with Athens, and the Cretans 
exacted an annual tribute of seven boys and 
seven girls—perhaps two teams—who were 
devoted to the “‘ Minotaur,” that is to the Bull 
of Minos. There were casualties in this sport ; 
but many a well-trained boy and girl must have 
survived to dedicate, as thank-offerings in some 
shrine, gold and ivory or bronze figurines. 
We do not know how the spectacle ended ; a 
team, of course, would gradually tire a bull out ; 


and we may hazard a guess that, at a given 
signal, the king himself, armed with a long 
bronze sword, might leap into the arena to 
administer the final stroke. If it should happen 
that age was depriving his limbs of their former 
agility, there would assuredly be a young prince 
to deputize. In any case, those Greek and 
Cretan youths and girls—unarmed and de- 
pendent only on precision of timing and 
muscular perfection—might claim, in their 
brief day, more glory than the most brilliant 
matador of Spain or Spanish America. 

From the beginning of the Middle Minoan 
era, about 2200 B.c., onwards, there is material 
evidence of regular trade between Crete and 
Egypt ; for Egyptian objects are found in the 
former, and Minoan objects in the latter, king- 
dom. By the beginning of the Late Minoan 
period, about 1500 B.C., this trade had attained 
large dimensions ; and pictures of Cretans, 
wearing the same sparse costumes that they are 
shown wearing on Minoan frescoes, appear on 4 
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sc. 5 of Egyptian paintings. The name by 
wh the Egyptians knew them was “ the 
pe ole of Keftiu” ; and they depicted those 
is. iders from “‘ the Great Green ”—the name 
th gave to the salt sea—as bringing in large 
inc ts of bronze, vases of pottery filled with 
oi of the finest quality, splendid cups and 
evs of precious metal, and those highly- 
va' ed rhytons, or wine-containers, sculptured 
in clack or dark green steatite, shaped as the 
heads of young bulls and fitted with horns 
encased in gold. Their passion for the bull- 
ring induced the Minoans to make these 
exquisite objects, which were not necessarily 
mere religious “ furniture,” since their makers 
were ready to export them to other countries. 
Fragments of four different rhytons have 
turned up in the Peloponnesus ; and several 
are shown in Egyptian frescoes, which depict 
Keftiu, or Minoans, bringing them to Egypt. 
Only one nearly complete specimen, probably 
found in Egypt, has so far survived. There is, 
however, no corresponding evidence to show 
the kind of goods that the Minoans took back 
from Egypt in payment for their own exports ; 
but one may assume that they would be things 
not available in Crete, such as gold, ivory, 
linen, papyrus, spices, apes, cats, and certain 
rare birds. All this merchandise between the 
two countries was conveyed in Minoan ships ; 
for the Egyptians were never adventurous sea- 
men. Their skill as river-boatmen is evident, 
since the Nile was the crowded highway of the 
realm. But aman accustomed to seeing a shore 
to right and a shore to left is timid when he 
has only a beach on one side of him, and he is 
unlikely to run out into the shoreless main. 
Egyptians, by hugging the coasts of Palestine, 
Phoenicia, and Syria, got as far as Cyprus, but 
not beyond. To reach Crete, you might keep 
land in sight as far as Derna ; but, after that, 
you must trust your inexperience to the terrors 
of two hundred landless miles over the “Great 
Green ” ; and you must abandon your Goddess 
of the Sea—Isis, but “‘ Lighthouse Isis,” Isis 
Pharia as the Greeks called her later—who bids 
you not to let the land escape your eyes. So 
the merchantmen of Minos were the carriers, 
anc many men of Keftiu came to Egypt. Some 
Eevptians—not willingly, perhaps, but on 
Phsraoh’s orders—went occasionally in Keftian 
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Keftiu, or Cretans, from Egyptian wall-paintings, 
c. 1450 B.C. 


ships to Crete ; for objects of Egyptian work of 
a purely personal nature, such as would have 
had no interest for a Minoan, have been found 
in Crete ; and the visiting Egyptians must have 
brought back strange tales of the wonders of the 
country. Not only the bull-fights, and the 
ingenious sanitation and canalized ducts in a 
land of heavy rainfall, impressed them, but 
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Bronze bull and athlete from Crete, c. 1600 B.C. 


also the apparent vastness of the varied, teeming 
land. As you navigate the Nile, one village 
and one stretch of landscape is like another 
village and another stretch of landscape. 
Monotony prevents a clear perception of the 
time spent in covering long endless miles. But 
the Egyptian visitor to Crete was aware of 
many roads and paths and tracks, of villages, 
small townships, large towns built round 
palaces, each different from the other, and 
occurring every few miles. Not only did Crete 
seem to him very much larger than in reality 
it is ; but, as he took the highway which linked 
the south of the island to Knossos, as he stood 
at the top of the pass and looked north at the 
Archipelago, he could see countless islands, 
which his interpreter told him with pride were 
‘all ours! A hundred cities and a thousand 
isles.”’ 

In the days of the Egyptian empire of Asia, 
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founded by Thothmes III and maintained by 
Amenhotep III, the keepers of historical 
records among the priests could draw for their 
information about current world affairs on the 
reports of subject peoples as far away as Syria 
and the Hittite frontier. It is possible that 
they may have learnt from some such source 
rumours of great armaments prepared by war- 
like people beyond the isles, northern people 
ill-disposed to the men of Keftiu. If they did, 
it went into the records ; for we know, even 
from the sparse surviving fragments, that it 
was the Egyptian habit to keep records in great 
detail about foreign affairs. Anyhow, we may 
be quite sure that somewhere about 1400 %.¢. 
the sailors and traders of Keftiu ceased com ng, 
and never came again. Fifty years late, a 
certain prophet named Ipu Wer, in a | ng 
admonishment addressed to Pharaoh upon ‘he 
sad condition of Egypt, cried out, “‘ Nobles v =re 

















lmed with oil imported from as far away 
eftiu, but they come no longer!” If 
tians had been sailors, they might have 
t why ; but they never tried to find the 
n. So far as Egypt was concerned, 
u had vanished, swallowed up by the all- 
uring sea. When, centuries later, men of 
» came to the land of the Nile they were 
ins, just like other Dorian Greeks. They 
nothing to do with the men of Keftiu, 
nerged for ever. 


lato began during his forties to teach at the 
jiemy in Athens. About the year 364 B.c., 
‘n he had reached the age of 65, his fame was 
nense, for he had already written many of 
most celebrated works ; and, at about that 
, he designed on the grand scale a trilogy of 
ogues which, when completed, was to be 

masterpiece. The Trilogy was cast for 
ir parts, played by Socrates—the detached 


tener ready with rare but pregnant comment 


fimaeus, Critias and Hermocrates. Each 


lialogue, within the trilogy, was to take its 
name from the speaker who held the floor in 
hat particular piece. The Timaeus was written; 


Critias was left unfinished, perhaps because 


yme external trouble about 375 B.C. prevented 


completion ; but the Hermocrates was not 
‘n begun. Its place was taken by Plato’s 
longest and most elaborate dialogue, The 
s, which he completed before he died in 
” B.C. at the age of 82. The conception was 
enificent, and worthy of the mature great- 
of Plato’s mind. Three representative 
eks—Timaeus, a Locrian from Greek 
th Italy, Critias, an Athenian, and Hermo- 
s, a Syracusan—were to set forth in turn 
xplanation of the known world. The first 
gue was about Natural Science, the second 
t Human Society, the third should have 
about Civilization based on Law; and 
vhole impressive scheme was to be built 
da story current in Plato’s family and that 
‘s cousin Critias, and now given for the 
time to the civilized world—“ The Story 
tlantis.”” 
1 the dialogues, Socrates and Critias are 
ented as still alive ; the conversation is 
-fore supposed to take place about 410 B.c. 





By courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museun 
Gold and ivory statuette of a girl matador, c. 1§§0 B.C. 
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The Palace at Knossos, approach to north entrance 
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a preliminary résumé of a former dis- 
C yn, Critias produces his story : 


‘When I was a little boy of ten,”’ said Critias, 
used to sit and listen to my old grandfather aged 
ety when he was wont to tell us a wonderful 
ry. Critias the Elder, my grandfather, was the 
of Dropides, a cousin of the great Solon, and 
t is how we got this story in our family, for it 
solon’s story. If only that famous man return- 
: to Athens from his long travels had not 
ome involved in politics, he, poet as he was, 
zht have turned into a great epic the story which 
brought back from Egypt, the very story I 
ard in my childhood. Solon, it seems, spent 
yng time in the city of Sais in the Nile delta, 
r the priests there, believing their goddess 
jcith to be identical with Athene, are well- 
isposed to the city of Athens. It was there that 
aged priest, versed in the records of past 
istory which are kept with such care in their 
emples, told Solon a story of great events in 
vhich Athens too had been deeply involved ; 
\ough the Athenians, being—as the old priest 
pointed out—mere children, knew nothing of 
these happenings. The tale was about a war to 
he death between Athens and a great and insolent 
land empire, which invaded at the same time all 
Europe and all Asia, falling upon them from the 
\tlantic Ocean, which gave to the empire the 
iame ‘ Atlantis.’ Its attack was concentrated 
pecially upon the land of Athens, which, 
ibandoned by all its allies, fought on alone, 
onquered the invaders and saved itself and the 
vorld from enslavement. All this occurred a 
vastly long time ago before the latest of the many 
great floods and earthquakes which have altered 
the surface of the inhabited world ; and it was 
that latest world-disaster which swallowed up 
\tlantis ’ forever in the Ocean.” 


This start to the tale may seem a little un- 
promising ; but there is more in it than at 
first appears, for it is important to distinguish 
when we can four different strands in the story 
of which we are sketching a brief outline : 

i) What the priest in Sais, quoting from 
his old Egyptian historical records, told 
Solon. 

What Solon, with his good rationalist 
Greek mind, added by way of con- 
jecture to the notes he had taken in 
Egypt before spinning his yarn to old 
cousin Dropides, great-grandfather of 
the celebrated Critias. That young 
man states definitely, in the second 
dialogue, that he is in personal posses- 
sion of Solon’s manuscripts which he 
has examined with care. 

What Plato, using the Solonian material, 
added in order to bring the story into 
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line with fourth-century topographical 
knowledge and town-planning notions. 
(iv) What Plato in order to construct a 
first-rate “ novel ” evolved from certain 
odd statements attributed in Solon’s 
manuscript to the priest in Sais. 
Fortunately, our knowledge of the kind of 
information which Egyptian historical archives 
contained enables us approximately to estimate 
what really stood in the texts quoted by the 
priest at Sais : 


“ Far out in the ‘ Great Green,’ as far to the 
west as men have ever dared to sail, there lay a 
great, powerful, many-citied island, head of a 
large empire of many lesser isles. It used to 
trade with us Egyptians, and it owned land in 
Libya and Asia Minor, and it sought control over 
all coasts and over the north-lands beyond. In 
the end, there was a great war between your people 
of the north-lands and this empire, or so our 
records suggest. Presumably, you north-land 
Greeks destroyed it, for we never heard tell of 
it again. Indeed, this will have happened before 
the last of the great series of earthquakes and 
floods in that part of the world which you, Solon, 
inhabit ; so it looks to us as though the said 
empire has been engulfed in the ‘ Great Green.’ ” 


If such, or something like it, were what the 
priest recounted, there would be small difficulty, 
for us with our knowledge, in recognizing a 
reference to the Minoan Empire. But to 
Solon the tale was startlingly new, and he might 
easily take references to Greeks as applying 
specifically to Athenians. When there was talk 
of “‘ the last great flood,” his mind leapt to the 
Hesiodic tale of Deucalion and Pyrrha, the sole 
survivors of the Greek Deluge story ; and, for 
this reason, he assumed the events to have 
occurred long before the fifteenth century B.c. 
If the priest talked of an empire far away, as 
far to the west as men have ever sailed, that 
took a sixth-century Greek like Solon right 
beyond the Pillars of Herakles—the Gibraltar 
Straits—and he assumed Atlantis to have lain 
in the western ocean, which was named after 
the range of north-African mountains called the 
Atlas mountains ; indeed, Solon, rather than 
Plato, must have given the name “ Atlantis ” to 
the empire of the sea. Absurdities often pass 
unrecognized by people who are elaborating on 
a plain tale, such as the priest told in Sais. 
What indeed should a great empire, lying far 
out in the Atlantic Ocean, want with a costly 
naval campaign directed against the tiny 











Athenian state three thousand miles away ? 
But a war between Minoan Crete and Helladic 
Athens, one hundred and eighty miles apart, 
is an event most likely to have taken place. 
Plato’s own addition to the story, as told by 
Critias, is clearly the piece about the land of 
Athens, abandoned by its allies, fighting on 
alone to conquer the invaders. Here is a 
deliberate reflection back to the réle of the 
Athenians in the Persian Wars of 490 and 
480 B.C. 

The story of Atlantis, and an elaborate 
description of the island, was continued by 
Plato at considerable length in the second 
dialogue, the Critias. After an imaginative 
account of a glorified prehistoric Athens, there 
follows a description of Atlantis designed to 
provide a contrast ; for, when the genealogy of 
its kings is traced, they are said all to be sprung 
from the union of Poseidon with a mortal girl 
named Clito, who bore in succession five pairs of 
twins ; wherefore ten kings ruled the island, 
but the descendants of the first and eldest twins 
were set over the other nine, who were vassal- 
kings. Neither the old priest nor Solon can 
have made this contribution, which is Plato’s 
own—a humorous parody of the ponderous 
genealogies which Hesiod concocted. Next, 
the size of the central island is mentioned in 
terms that would imply something infinitely 
larger than Crete as we know it. Yet Egyptian 
visitors, whose descriptions might have been 
used for the records, would, as already noted, 
have been deceived as to the island’s true 
dimensions. Therefore, what the priest exag- 
gerated Solon probably expanded ; and Plato, 
for the sake of effect, produced a further 
inflation. The capital, which contained the 
temple of Poseidon and the chief palace of the 
kings, was ringed by three concentric canals, 
and a long ship-canal linked it with the open 
sea. Within this city was an abundant supply 
of springs, hot and cold; so that baths were 
common, not only for kings and courtiers, but 
also for citizens, both men and women, and 
even special baths for horses and other animals. 
The water was carried off, by an elaborate 
drainage system, towards a grove where there 
were gardens and sports grounds. The south 
of the island was the part where this capital 
city lay, in a great level plain sheltered by 
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mountains from the north wind—ind. ed 
almost surrounded by mountains which an 
down close to the sea, except for one pi ice 


where the canal debouched into the sea. In | 


the mountains were many populous villa; es, 
streams, pastures and forests full of game. 
Much of interest is contained in this secti »n, 
which is part Plato’s own and part, perhe ps, 
in the Egyptian tradition. Town-plann ng 
appealed to Plato, who had before him Pira: us, 
the Athenian harbour-town, so admirably | id 
out by Hippodamus. This and the Greek- ‘ke 
temple and the strange canals are all foreigi to 
the unplanned building methods 


Minoans. But all the rest might well have 


been passed on by the priest in Sais reporting | 
from his records to Solon. Elaborate bathing | 


installations, abundant water, artificial drainage, 


were all things unfamiliar in a dry land like | 


Attica. Even the capital’s situation and sur- 
roundings have an exact counterpart ; for one 
must remember that an Egyptian visiting 


Minoan Crete would have landed at Komo in | 
the Scuth, would have got first to the city of | 


Phaistos, a second capital, situated in the big 
plain of the Messara, the geographical character 
of which corresponds accurately with the details 
of Atlantis ; though, as before, the latter is 
always described on an inflated scale. In certain 
details, however, Platonic parody plays a subtle 
part—for example, in a description of the 


armed forces and navy under the command of | 
the chief king of Atlantis, which caricatures | 


the writings of some systematizing historian 
describing the strength of the Persian Empire. 


Towards the end of the surviving portion of 


the Critias, there occurs the most remarkable 
of all the Atlantis episodes, in which Plato | 
made an ingenious blend of tradition based on 
fact with supernatural mystery. For we meet 
a version—varied, yet none the less a version— 
of the Minoan bull-ring, of the sacrifice of a 


bull to the Earth-Shaker, and libations of bulls’ | 


blood. At the same time, we recall a Greek 
story that Minos prayed to Poseidon to send 
from the sea a bull for him to sacrifice, but t at, 
when his prayer was answered, Minos fond 
the bull so handsome that he would not 
kill it. 
Pasiphaé, to fall in love with the bull ; «nd, 
Daidalos having disguised her as a cow, she 


of he | 


Poseidon therefore caused the Qu: en, | 
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Knossos, the Throne Room 


the bull-headed Minotaur, the Minos 
And we also meet the famous shadowy 
—perfect in justice like Minos, Rhada- 


hus and Talos—seated as though among 


ades of the underworld, delivering fault- 
dgement. Critias himself is the speaker: 


Che administration of government and the 

equer were from the start organized as follows. 
1 of the ten kings ruled in his own part of the 
n, governed the citizens, made the by-laws, 
inistered penalties and even capital punish- 
But the authority of the kings and their 

ial relations were subject to the decrees of 
idon which had been inscribed by the first 
s on a block of brass in the precinct of 
idon. There the kings met periodically 
revery four or every five years and deliberated 
tate affairs; they decided whether any of 
r number had broken a law and they sat in 
rement. And before submitting to be judged 
all pledged one another after the following 

on. Wild bulls were turned loose in the 
inct of Poseidon. The ten kings, left all 
e, prayed to the god to make them capture 


t beast which he desired, and then set forth 


rmed with only staves and nets. The bull 
h they secured they dragged to the block of 
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brass and cut the bull’s throat over the block 
according as the law commanded. Having made 
a sacrifice, they filled a great jar with blood 
sprinkling each one of themselves with some of it. 
And, when all the flesh was burnt on the altar, 
they dipped cups of gold into the jar and, pouring 
blood on the fire, swore a great oath to judge 
justly according to the law. .. . Then each drank 
some blood and gave the golden cup as a gift 
to the god. When darkness was come and the 
fire of the sacrifice had died, the ten kings in 
cloaks of lustrous deep sapphire blue sat them 
down in the ashes of their sacrifice. Every light 
in the sanctuary was put out, and all night long 
the kings judged one another and submitted 
themselves to the judgement of their peers.” 


After this moving story, Plato had written 
no more than a single paragraph when he broke 
off in the middle of a sentence. The third 
dialogue was never written but, years later, he 
published his longest work, the Laws. Internal 
evidence suggests that in the meanwhile he 
himself had possibly visited Egypt and returned 
by way of Crete, where the setting of the dia- 
logue is given as a long walk from Knossos to 














Minoan bull’s kead, probably from Egypt, c. 


the cave on Mount Dikte, to which, men said, 
Minos went every eight years to hold in the 
darkness converse with Zeus, and to receive 
anew the Laws of God. The whole opening 
section is full of the need for justice, and of 
reverent praise for those great judges of another 
day, Minos and Rhadamanthus. One may, 
perhaps, hazard a question and ask whether 
Plato, after he broke off the Critias, came to 
suspect—because of things he heard in Egypt 
and things he saw in Crete—that Solon’s 
Atlantis was, after all, the empire over which 
Minos had once ruled ? We shall never know, 


1450 B.C. 


though we may reflect that so brilliant a mi 


was trained to make acute deductions. 
Meanwhile, we must, on our part, keep 
points clear. Firstly, never before Plato 7 


the Timaeus was the name “‘ Atlantis”? knox 


or mentioned. If Solon invented the name 


one knew it until it was popularized by Piatc 
Secondly, we may not shut our eyes to t 
numerous accretions and embellishments of t 


Atlantis legend which are quite inapprop 
to ancient Crete ; but we may also reflect 
other events in history have suffered a 
change far more extravagant than anyt 
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Solon and Plato between them brought 
during their editing and re-editing of the 
told by an old priest in Sais. Early in the 
century of our era, a Roman soldier of 
ne named Artus, or Arturus, came to 
iin and, taking command of the combined 
s of anumber of British “ kings,” led them 
battle and inflicted some crushing and well- 
ted defeats on Angles and Saxons from 
i, Sussex and Wessex. He was probably 
{ about A.D. §37 in the battle of Camlan. 
n Chretien de Troyes, Mallory and Tenny- 
had finished embellishing, editing, em- 
lering, filleting, fluffing and feudalizing 
mple story there was little indeed left of 
n historic fact. But, even though Atlantis 
its circular canals may be as fictitious as 
aclot and the Round Table, we can still 
nize here hints of historic conflicts 
veen Minoan Crete and Helladic Athens, 
t as in the Arthurian saga we find hints of 
ttles between Welsh and Saxons. 
How did the Minoan civilization meet its 


nd? Was the old priest right in his talk of a 
yar between Athens and the Island Empire ? 
’erhaps the best answer has been given by the 
isest and most expert of Minoan archaeolo- 


ts, the late John Pendlebury, whose account 
follow. The Greek mainland kings of the 


ouse of Perseus and of the house of Pelops, 
me of whom have now risen from legend into 


tory, were never reputed to have had any 


ealings with Crete ; but there was one great 
rure who had. The various tales about 
heseus indicate that he controlled all the coasts 


harbours of the Saronic Gulf ; while it was 
vho merged all Attica into a united state, 


with Athens for its capital. It was from Athens 
that Minos drew his yearly tribute of boys and 
girls destined for the bull-ring ; but Theseus 
began to feel that his new realm was sufficiently 
strong, and with his allies he decided that Crete 
must be destroyed. Economic reasons made this 
desirable ; but the scandal of the annual 
tribute could be used to inflame the minds of 
the Greeks. According to legend preserved in 
a yearly ceremony at Athens, Theseus sailed 
for Crete in late April or early May. On the 
western fa¢ade of the palace at Knossos are 
the marks of fire where blazing beams fell dur- 
ing the sack, and the smoke was carried 
northwards by a violent south wind; and a 
wind of such force only blows in Crete during 
late April or early May. Thus we know the 
time of year, but not the year itself, of the 
destruction of Knossos. There was, however, 
one ancient Greek source, of which the precise 
authority cannot easily be estimated, that gave 
for the reign of the last Minos years correspond- 
ing to 1462-1423 B.c. ; and these dates are in 
fair agreement with our Cretan and Egyptian 
archaeological evidence. For the last scene, 
we have the most dramatic room on any ancient 
site, the throne-room where Minos’ throne still 
stands guarded by its painted griffins. The 
place was found by the excavators in complete 
confusion, an oil-jar overturned and ritual 
vessels scattered about. It looks as if the king 
had been hurried here to undergo, or to 
perform, some last dread rite to save his 
people. Did he wear, as perhaps he some- 
times did, a bull’s-head mask? Was it into 
this room that Theseus burst to find the 
Minotaur ? 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


ve discovery that the Solon-Plato story of 
tis is based on Egyptian memories of Minoan 
seem first to have been made by K. T. Frost, 
et out his conclusions in No. 1, below. Sir 
ir Evans accepted these, J. D. S. Pendlebury 
ided them in No. 2, and I may claim a few 
| details. Pendlebury’s account of the end of 
is in 2, p. 230 f. The most convenient 
nof Timaeus and Critias is 4 below ; its editor, 
aud, though unaware of the English scholars’ 
expressed in 1, and 2, came near to an 
ndent association of Atlantis and Crete. 
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BLUE BOOKS 1852 


Selected by Stanley Hyland 


House and Land Drainage 


Three reports on drainage were presented 
by Command during the 1852 Session; the 
following quotations are from one of these 
reports, Command 1471 :— 

“When experienced medical officers see 
rows of houses springing up on a foundation 
of deep retentive clay, inefficiently drained, 
they foretell the certain appearance among the 
inhabitants of catarrh, rheumatism, scrofula 
and other diseases, the consequence of an 
excess of damp, which break out more exten- 
sively and in severer forms in the cottages of 
the poor, who have scanty means of purchasing 
the larger quantities of fuel and of obtaining 
the other appliances by which the rich partly 
counteract the effects of dampness. Excess of 
moisture is often rendered visible in the shape 
of mist or fog, particularly towards evening. 

“ . . After houses built in this manner 
have been inhabited for some time and, 
especially if crowded, fevers of a typhoid type 
are added to the preceding list of diseases, in 
consequence of emanations from privies and 
cesspools. ... A further consequence of the 
constant inhalation of these noxious gases, 
which have an extremely depressing effect, is 
inducing the habitual use of fermented liquors, 
ardent spirit or other stimulants by which a 
temporary relief from the feeling of oppression 
is obtained. 

“What would be the effect of stopping up 
the open ditches in the district between Wool- 
wich and Greenwich ? The effect of deep-tile 
drainage of the roads in those parts would be 
first to get rid of the dreadful stench of the 
stagnant water and rotted vegetables in the 
ditches, which is at times enough to make a 
man sick, and does so. The health of the 
population would therefore be greatly improved 
by it.” 


The State of the Poor Law 


In April, 1852, there were printed, as H.C. 
244, three letters: two from George Coode, 
Assistant Secretary to the Poor Law Board, 
to his employers ; one from the Board to Coode. 
The following are taken from these letters : 

1. from Coode to the Board: “‘ The Poor 
Law Statutes now in force, wholly or partially, 
are about 160 [162] in number, besides a mul- 
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titude of incidental provisions  dispers 
through statutes mainly relating to otl 
subjects. Of these Poor Law Acts, at least 
[43] have accumulated since the enactment 
the Poor Law Amendment Act in 1834. T 
entire series is spread through the Statutes 
Large from 1603 to 1851 [249 years] and tk 
differ as much as during so great a period mis 


be expected in policy, form and substan: . 


ce 


. . . The labour, cost and disappointm« 
caused to all who seek for knowledge of 
operation, especially to practitioners, to jud; 
of all orders, to the 70,000 officers engaged 


its administration, and even to the Legislatur 


itself in every attempt to amend the law, wo 
well justify an effort, even at considerable c 


to reduce the Poor Law to the form, compas 


and consistency compatible with its cle 
accurate and complete expression. ... So 


as I can estimate it, it would fairly occupy th 


greater part of a year to complete a consoli 
tion statute in a way to do credit to all c 


cerned in it, including the getting it throug 
This time might be somewhé 


the press. 
reduced by clerkly assistance, which I cor 


command, in the most desirable form to me, i 


my own family. But whatever the extent 
cost of the labour, I should, for the sake of t 
honour of the employment, be content wit! 
fee of 600 guineas.” 


2. from the Board to Coode, just five months 
. . the expediency of a work of s 


“ 


later : 
comprehensive a description involving nec 
sarily considerable outlay of public money, i 
matter which must ultimately rest with 1 


Treasury, but the Board think that as o1 


important portion of the laws relating to | 


poor, namely that which is connected wit 


settlement and removal, may probably, at 


distant period, form the subject of furthe 


legislation, the time has not yet arrived at wh 
such a plan for the consolidation of the Px 
Laws can properly be urged by this Board 
the consideration of their Lordships.” 


Note : The Poor Law Commission Report 
1909 (the “‘ Majority ” report) again urged that 
laws relating to relief be consolidated: they w 
not until 1927. 


It was Coode who wrote the massive report t 


the Poor Law Board on Settlement and Rem: 
which was printed as H.C.675 of 1851 ; the We 


called this “‘ one of the ablest historical reports ¢ ¢ 


laid before Parliament.” 





sel! rather than the common cause.” 





BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 


Neville Chamberlain 






By W. N. 
MEDLICOTT 


X I 


CHAMBERLAIN in 1940 


HEN NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN succeeded 
W Stanley Baldwin as prime minister on 
May 28, 1937, he was convinced that 

‘there is no one else,” and he thought that the 
had also perhaps come to him ‘“‘ because 

I have not made enemies by looking after my- 


It is a 
| convention of our political system that a 


pre minister must accept individual respon- 


y for the major disasters that befall his 
try : national triumphs he is expected to 
, but he is the guilty man when things go 
g. No statesman could have been better 
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fashioned by the times and his own personality 
to play this scapegoat rdle than Neville 
Chamberlain. 

His reputation before 1937 had been made 
largely inside the party and the cabinet, and the 
man in the street, willing enough to discover 
exceptional and appealing qualities in a new 
national leader, was rather at a loss to know 
what to make of him. Almost to the last he 
held the affection of many individuals in all 
classes who saw him as a dignified, patient, 
rather crafty old gentleman who would out- 
manceuvre Hitler in the end ; but much of this 











was a rather blind groping by ordinary men for 
the positive qualities which they felt instinc- 
tively that every prime minister must possess. 
Chamberlain, however, never made a rabble- 
rousing speech ; his drawn, unsmiling, rather 
corvine features offered no hint of sagacious 
bonhomie, roguish humour, or robust self- 
confidence ; no mild irregularity of dress or 
taste or speech, no cigar, no funny hat, no 
affection for pigs or orchids, no ingenious 
deployment of Celtic idiom, gave a little 
geniality or humanity to his personality ; he 
was never rude. England in 1937 was already 
feeling rather badly the need for a leader who 
could answer the dictators in a style as effective 
as their own. Chamberlain could not do this. 

But this failure of style or personality, which 
was of quite exceptional political importance 
during his premiership, was misleading in many 
ways ; positive qualities and achievements 
explain his almost continuously successful 
ministerial record down to 1937. He did not 
enter Parliament until 1918, at the age of 49, 
but he was in office for 13 of the next 19 years ; 
as Minister of Health from 1924 to 1929, and 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1931 to 
1937, his record is one of consistent achieve- 
ment. His concern for the “ common cause ” 
had meant, among other things, that he had 
busied himself with defence, the special areas, 
and other rather thankless tasks outside the 
Treasury during the middle thirties, when the 
ship of state seemed to be drifting, with Bald- 
win’s somewhat happy-go-lucky hand at the 
wheel. Chamberlain’s lack of affability, his 
shyness, his dislike of humbug, his rather 
harsh voice and matter-of-fact delivery irritated 
opponents and chilled some of his supporters, 
but somehow these characteristics created a 
certain confidence in him as an austere, hard 
man who would accept responsibility and not 
shirk unpopular decisions. This confidence 
was justified. His merit lay in his refusal to 
pursue any policy which did not seem to fit all 
the facts. The evidence may have been 
incomplete ; he may have misread it; his 
policy may have been faulty in execution ; but 
at least the difficulties, as he understood them, 
were not shirked. 

It is clear, however, that if he was more 
pertinacious he was no more successful as 
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prime minister than Baldwin, and the probk: 
that faces the historian of the thirties is to dec 
how far the leaders failed, and how far circu: )- 
stances can fairly be said to have been too mu h 
forthem. There was certainly no easy soluti n 
to the problems that faced Chamberlain n 
1937: the objections to every alternate 
policy were strong. Churchill, disappoint -d 
in 1935 at not being invited to join Baldwi:.’s 
government, wrote in 1948 that he could n w 
see how lucky he had been: “over me b at 
the invisible wings”’’. Probably no minis‘ r, 
whatever his qualities, could have avoided so. ne 
loss of reputation, either because of the « r- 
cumstances of the times or the ineffectivenes: of 
his colleagues. Chamberlain’s tendency to 
worry about things in general shows that he 
was well aware of the weaknesses of the 
MacDonald-Baldwin régime, and in any assess- 
ment of his personal record this rather embar- 
rassing inheritance must be taken into account. 

Evidence from personal and public docu- 
ments which has come to light since his death 
shows that a good many contemporary ideas 
about him must be abandoned. It is certainly 
not true, for example, that he had taken no 
particular interest in foreign policy before 1937; 
even the familiar ‘‘ Birmingham business man ” 
gibe is misleading. Business men, even in 
Birmingham, are capable of anything, and the 
Birmingham business man who served as 
Neville’s model was an orator, an imperialist, 
and a particularly bold and original politician : 
his own father. Neville was indeed intended by 
his father for a business career, and as a boy and 
young man was convinced that his father’s 
choice was right ; he despaired at that period 
of ever equalling the elegance and aplomb of 
his half-brother Austen, six years his senior. 
But from the start his interests went much 
beyond those of the Birmingham business 
world. His first adult job, after being appren- 
ticed to a firm of chartered accountants, was an 
attempt, from 1890 to 1897, to recoup the 
family fortunes in exhausting labours on a sisal 
plantation in the island of Andros in the West 
Indies ; as in the groundnut tragi-comedies of 
a later day, the enterprise was a spectacu/ar 
failure, and by the time that it had becone 
clear that the stuff just would not grow, {50,20 
of Joseph Chamberlain’s money had been 1st. 
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In 1891, aged 


lle had, however, shown plenty of courage, 
ysical energy, organizing ability, and care 
lependants, and he ended with a much 


r first-hand knowledge of the seamy side 


mpire-building than his father ever suc- 


‘d in acquiring. From 1897 to I9gII 


ille was indeed a Birmingham business man; 


his repeated disclaimers of political 


bition really show that the possibility of a 


mentary career was never very far from 
mind. Birmingham was Joseph’s and 
‘n’s headquarters throughout this period, 


Neville was drawn into their political talk, 


1 touch with their important visitors ; as 
1S 1902 Joseph decided that Neville was 
bler of his two sons, a certain prime 
ter if he chose to enter politics. He 
‘d Birmingham politics in 1911, and was 
| Lord Mayor in 1915 ; and perhaps it 
nevitable that at this stage he should 
his father’s interest in local government 
cial reform ; but his interest in external 
ms remained. He felt strongly about the 
avelled extensively, and was thought of as 
n’s successor at the Foreign Office in 1928; 
rch, 1929, he had even arranged to go to 
lonial Office instead of the Exchequer 
ture Conservative government. 
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He followed foreign affairs closely between 
1931 and 1937. He was consistently critical of 
the Nazi régime ; he had “ detested ” Germans 
during the First World War, and confessed in 
1930 that he still “ loathed” them ; the first 
twelve months of Hitler’s foreign policy con- 
vinced him that an aggressive Germany was up 
to her old tricks, “‘ encouraging bloodshed and 
assassination, for her own selfish aggrandise- 
ment and pride.” The assassination of Dollfuss 
made him hate Naziism, he confessed on July 
28, 1934, with a greater loathing than ever. 
The solution? Rearmament: force was the 
only thing that the Germans understood. He 
was dissatisfied that Britain did not shape her 
policy accordingly, and grumbled repeatedly at 
the weakness of Sir John Simon, the Foreign 
Secretary. Earlier, in 1932, he had taken the 
lead in urging the total abolition of reparations 
in the hope of strengthening the anti-Nazi 
forces and keeping Hitler out of office. He 
continued to talk angrily about the Nazi régime 
and its methods after becoming prime minister. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer he had to 
finance rearmament, and he was certainly as 
active as anyone in urging it on the cabinet in 
1934, 1935, and 1936. In November, 1935, he 
thought that sanctions, once threatened against 
Italy, should be enforced. In all these matters 
Chamberlain shows himself to be as conscious 
of, and as distrustful of, totalitarianism, and as 
anxious for rearmament, as the most warlike of 
his critics. 

Any assessment of Chamberlain’s record as 
prime minister must, therefore, distinguish 
between plans and their execution, and give 
great weight to his unique capacity for being 
misunderstood. Austen complained in 1935 
that, with the brilliant exception of Kingsley 
Wood at the Post Office, the members of the 
National Government could not “ get their 
stuff across,” and in October, 1939, a well- 
known cartoon by David Low, “ the best cause 
in the world (with the worst propaganda) ” 
summed up much popular exasperation at 
faulty government publicity. It needs a con- 
siderable mental effort today to remind our- 
selves of the original dictionary meaning of the 
word “ appeasement,” and how frequently the 
word was used before 1938 by Eden, Austen 
Chamberlain, Briand, and even Churchill with- 











out exciting any objections at all. The swift 
deterioration in meaning was partly a proof that 
Chamberlain indeed lived in changing times, 
but it was also proof of a singular incapacity to 
adapt the language of government publicity to 
changing needs and moods. Conciliatory 
speeches often sounded timid; blunt and 
extremely resolute warnings were wrapped in 
the bygone circumlocutions of 19th century 
diplomacy. Some unhappy phrases were glee- 
fully or gloomily misunderstood by his critics 
at home and abroad. And as diplomacy (before 
the guns go off) is largely a matter of talking and 
writing, the inexpert publicist is bound to be a 
faulty tactician, particularly at a time when 
hesitant allies and trigger-happy rivals are 
eagerly seeking someone to blame. 


But if we look behind the parody of 


Chamberlain’s foreign policy put out by his 
opponents (and even by himself), and examine 
the reality, something more intelligible emerges. 
When he came into office Germany was 
quiescent but menacing, Italy had been rampant 
for two years, and Japan was about to invade 
China. There were possibilities of war with 
all three and he wished to prevent it, both 
because he disliked war and because England 
was not in a position to fight for at least two 
years. Thus the policy of tranquillization or 
appeasement had from the beginning both 
ideological and practical aspects, which were 
perhaps confused at times, even in Chamber- 
lain’s mind, and were certainly confusing to his 
contemporaries. 

One side of his nature, appalled by thoughts 
of war and its horrors, led him to an anxious 
search for the solution of present discontents, 
and he felt that he was specially fitted to mediate 
and perhaps negotiate a compromise between 
touchy and headstrong rivals. He was willing 
for Britain to make contributions—such as the 
return of German colonies—to a general settle- 
ment. On the other hand, he was too shrewd 
and pessimistic to have much hope of success, 
and his anxiety for a settlement did not mean 
that he was any less critical of Nazi and Fascist 
policy than he had been in the past. He believed 
in peace but not in the Nazis ; the essential 
fact about his policy of appeasement is not that 
he accepted Hitler’s word, but that he pursued 
his plans so stubbornly in spite of his distrust. 
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After the Berchtesgaden meeting in Septemb r, 
1938, he said that Hitler appeared to him to »¢ 
“a man who could be relied upon when he } id 
given his word,” but it is clear from the pass: ze 
in which this remark occurs (in Profes »r 
Feiling’s biography) that he still regarded | ie 
Fuhrer as a very odd and rather unpleas. ot 
fellow, and that it was a sense of responsibi’ ty 
or of expediency rather than a sense of hon: ur 
that he thought he had detected. 

Appeasement was a forlorn hope, a defia: ce 
of probabilities. Was Hitler a fanatic, a li ‘le 
insane, driven on by his own passions and ‘he 
“‘ wild men ” around him ? Or was he an ast ite 
man, taking calculated risks, knowing when to 
stop? It was the possibilities of the latter 
explanation—something very different from 
any sort of admiration or liking for the German 
—which raised his hopes for a while ;_ he was 
pleasantly surprised to find at Berchtesgacen 
that Hitler did not show any trace of insanity. 
Hitler was exploiting national grievances and 
living on prestige ; economic recovery and the 
removal of political grievances might perhaps 
strengthen pacific elements in Germany, reduce 
the internal value of war propaganda, and allow 
the Nazi revolution to become respectable. Bad 
psychology perhaps, but few people in Eng] 
in 1938 really thought that Hitler was deter- 
mined at all costs to fight a major war in the 
near future; perhaps the most widespread 
view was that he was bluffing and had, in the 
past, always given way when resolutely opposed. 
No doubt Chamberlain, influenced by his own 
international experiences as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was too ready to attribute the 
world’s troubles in the late thirties to the wo 
economic crisis of the early thirties, and to 
regard security as a by-product of recovery : 
but he was not entirely wrong, and his mind 
was not closed to other possibilities. In sup- 
porting a programme of concessions to Ger- 
many he was taking “ risks for peace” : the 
risk, among others, of making a fool of himself. 
He thought the risk worth taking. He seems to 
have had little hope, except for a moment aiter 
Munich, that he would succeed. But some ne 
must try. He would have made a more 


ingenious use of the language of the 1870’. if 


he had called himself the honest broker inst-ad 
of promising peace with honour. 
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is was one side of his policy in 1938, and 
\issionary zeal was strengthened by a 
1 of reports from British representatives 
rlin and Prague which seemed to show 
1e German case against the Czechoslovak 
iment, although exploited by the Nazi 
rs for their own glory and advantage, was 
on a genuine sense of national grievance 
rmany, and that the moral issues were not 
ently clear-cut to provide, in themselves, 
ification for war. To the belief, which 
‘ermans never for a moment shared, that 
is acceptable to Europe as a mediator, he 
| a conviction that even after a successful 
he Czechoslovak state ought not to be 
ed in its 1919 form. 

( there is also ample evidence that he was 
ng to a definite military time-table, and 
repared to meet force by force as soon as 
\ilitary situation seemed to justify the risk 
ir. Ribbentrop, indeed, was convinced 
nuary, 1938, that, as Britain was behind- 


| in her armament programme, Chamberlain 


simply playing for time. It is certainly 
that Chamberlain had been told by his 


tary advisers that Britain would not be 
ng enough to risk war until the middle of 


and he was of course well aware that 
h rearmament in its various aspects, 


iding even the preparation for an economic 
ockade in which he took a great interest, was 
ined on the assumption that there would 


¢ a war before that year. He was con- 
d too that little could be expected of other 
rs. What allies could be found to meet 
triple menace of German, Italian, and 
ese aggression? During his first year 
half of office he could find none. British 
in the Far East were too weak for isolated 
against Japan, and it was only possible 
mise to keep in step with the United 
; but after some confidential discussions 
early winter of 1937-8, and the prepara- 
‘f British plans for a blockade of Japan, 
velt decided that he could not take any 
ive at this stage. Critics of Chamberlain 
ched him for not securing in some 
ned way the more active co-operation of 
nited States at this period, but all that 
oe done was to leave the astute American 

s to advance at their own pace. Russia 
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he obviously distrusted, but rather because of 
her apparent weakness and equivocation than 
because of her revolutionary tradition or form 
of government ; he saw her as a mischief- 
maker rather than a menace, “ stealthily and 
cunningly pulling all the strings behind the 
scenes to get us involved in war with Germany,” 
as he wrote in March, 1938. The weakness of 
French governments, and the relative weakness 
of the French forces, was depressingly clear in 
1938. Italy he regarded as the weaker end of 
the Axis ; if, as he hoped, she had the sense to 
withdraw from Hitler’s clutches she must be 
given the chance to reconcile herself with the 
western powers. But clearly she had not done 
so yet. “‘ The plan of the ‘ Grand Alliance,’ as 
Winston calls it, had occurred to me long before 
he mentioned it,” Chamberlain wrote on 
March 20, 1938; “I talked about it to Halifax, 
and we submitted it to the chiefs of the Staff 
and the F.O. experts. It is a very attractive 
idea ; indeed, there is almost everything to be 
said for it until you come to examine its 
practicability. From that moment its attraction 
vanishes.” 

Are we then to agree with Ribbentrop that 
the policy of “ appeasement” was merely a 
rather unconvincing excuse for marking time 
while Britain and France made themselves 
strong enough to say no to every German 
demand? The answer seems to be that 
Chamberlain regarded rearmament not as an 
alternative to appeasement but as a means of 
ensuring it ; Germany and Italy, perhaps even 
Japan, would be more likely to accept a fair 
settlement and to abandon unreasonable de- 
mands if England and France could negotiate 
from strength. Germany’s final destruction of 
Czechoslovakia in March, 1939, came at a 
moment when British rearmament at last 
seemed to have reached a point at which the 
risk of war could be taken, and the guarantee 
to Poland followed. There was no more chance 
of sending direct help to Poland than there had 
been to Czechoslovakia in 1938 ; but if Hitler 
went to war with France and Britain it seemed 
they would now be strong enough to defend 
themselves, and hang on until their superior 
economic resources gave them the ultimate 
victory. But he still thought of the guarantee as 
a warning rather than a threat, and he still hoped 











that peace could be saved ; his policy was still 
appeasement, pursued, he now felt, with 
greater weight. 

British foreign policy in these years is rightly 
thought of as Chamberlain’s, for he gave it its 
peculiar character and direction ; but he was 
not personally responsible for some of the 
tactical errors of British diplomacy in 1939. 
There can be little doubt that no effective reply 
could have been made by any British govern- 
ment to the totalitarian challenge in 1938. Buta 
politician more selfishly conscious of his own 
interests might have stayed away from Munich, 
arguing that in view of France’s treaty relations 
with Czechoslovakia the settlement was her 
responsibility alone; or he might have 
threatened war, gambling on the chance that 
Germany would climb down. Chamberlain 
had a large measure of circumspection, and his 
willingness to go to Munich was not due to any 
ignorance of the doubtful expediency of the 
journey ; it was a risk to his own reputation 
which he took with his eyes open. He had some 
strange admirers. A New York paper said on 
September 27, that he had shown more of the 
spirit of the founder of Christianity than any 
English-speaking statesman since Abraham 
Lincoln. 

When war came in September, 1939, 
Churchill joined the government, and Labour 
stayed out. Chamberlain had been thinking 
of his own party when he said in 1937, that he 
had not made enemies. If Baldwin had taken 
the bitterness out of English politics, Chamber- 
lain had done much to take it out of Conser- 
vative politics, but he had failed to win the 
personal regard of the Labour and Liberal 
oppositions. His hostility to Lloyd George, 
who outlived him, was unrelenting, and as for 
Labour, “ their gross exaggerations, their dis- 
honesty in slurring over facts ” and “ their utter 
inability to appreciate a reasonable argument ” 
angered him. “Life, in fact,” wrote his 
biographer, “never taught him that neither 
mental nor moral integrity have the same power 
with democracy as an appeal to their heart.”’ On 
the other hand, while he remained loyal to 
Baldwin throughout, he maintained reasonably 
friendly relations with the various Conservative 
factions; he brought Baldwin and Austen 
together in 1924, played a complicated media- 





tory role in the Beaverbrook-Baldwin strug 
in 1930-31, and avoided any serious bre: ch 
with Churchill and the other Conservat ve 
opponents of the India Bill. Looking ba k, 
we can perhaps conclude that his main ser\ ce 
after September, 1939, was to ensure the u ti- 
mate accession of Churchill to the leadership of 
a united party. 

Although he still thought of himself as \ ell 
fitted to appease, or tranquillize, Europe. he 
was equally convinced that he was not the n an 
to conduct a savage, general war. Whatever ais 
earlier hopes of Hitler, he had no doubt at all 
after the German attack on Poland that the t:me 
for a compromise settlement had passed, «nd 
that the war must be fought until victory ; he 
was quite unmoved by the considerable peace 
campaign in England and elsewhere encourayed 
by Hitler’s hints in October, 1939. But he 
was already asking himself whether he could 
bring himself “to give directions that would 
bring death and mutilation and misery to so 
many”. There followed, however, the period 
of phoney war, with sanguine hopes that 
blockade, under its new name of economic 
warfare, would have solved the problem of 
making war safe for democracy, and accord- 
ingly, as he wrote on May 17, 1940, “ the war 
was so different from what I expected that | 
found the strain bearable, and perhaps it was 
providential that the revolution which over- 
turned me coincided with the entry of the real 
thing.” He had had a certain measure of 
personal success as a wartime prime minister ; 
his austere, calm manner and lucid war com- 
mentaries to Parliament created confidence, and 
if he was himself over-confident he was in good 
company, for Churchill, too, believed that time 
was on the Allied side, and that it was to the 
Allies’ advantage to open up a new front in 
Norway. He was as surprised and hurt as most 
prime ministers seem to be on their inevitable 
falls from office, but he and Churchill were both 
too considerate and public-spirited to allow the 
change of premiers to produce anything re- 
sembling the Asquith-Lloyd George estranze- 
ment of 1916. Time may vindicate him. There 
are fashions in courage as in other things, 
and Chamberlain fought stubbornly, almost 
to the last, for his own outmoded form of 
pacifism. 
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Great Western Works 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


NDON IS THE LARGEST TOWN in Wiltshire. 
is not the most beautiful. Yet, as a place 
live in, it must be one of the most alive. 
ire no slums. There are comparatively 
incil houses in proportion to the size of 
pulation. Most houses are privately- 
and of the five- or six-roomed type. 
a building in the whole six thousand 
‘the borough is more than two-storeys 
Mcllroy’s Emporium in Regent Street, 

green fancy dome of copper, the art- 
1 exuberance of a Reading architect : 
ein Binyon’s Town Hall (1892): two 
mpton-type spires by Sir Gilbert Scott 
851), and various fléches, lanterns and 
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narrow roofs crowning the pitchpined interiors 
of chapels of ease and chapels of dissent—these 
alone rise high above the miles of domestic 
skyline. In the north of the town, north of the 
railway, where the Great Western works extend 
with an endlessness that reminds us of Huntley 
& Palmer’s factory at Reading, is the chief 
industrial district ; and here are clustered the 
tall chimneys and smoke which tell us that 
Swindon is a railway town. 

To come into Swindon on a Summer day, 
after one has been on the Wiltshire downs on 
the south, or in the willow-haunted levels of 
the Upper Thames to the north, in the elmy 
Vale of the White Horse to the east or west- 








wards in the limestone land of Malmesbury and 
Wootton Bassett—to come into Swindon after 
seeing these places in sunshine is indeed to 
receive an aesthetic shock. It is from such hot 
streets, with their bow-windowed houses, 
privet hedges and tiled front paths, squeaking 
gates and little corner shops, that hikers, 
cyclists, and motor-coach “ mystery-tourers,” 
the island over, have been trying to escape. Yet 
even in that first superficial glance at Swindon 
at its worst—on a hot summer day in “ trip” 
week, when the whole town, after the Lanca- 
shire rather than the Wiltshire fashion, is away 
on holiday at Weymouth and Weston-super- 
Mare—one still sees signs of health and liveli- 
ness. The lamp-posts in the streets are of iron, 
painted cream and blue to match the buses. 
Swindon has not, like Salisbury, defaced her 
skyline with gallows made of thick repulsive 
grey concrete. The Town Gardens, in the lee of 
an old quarry, are bright with muncipal horti- 
culture ; and winding asphalt walks pass an 
open-air theatre, and rose pergolas. Just 


within the borough, at Coate, the sare Cor- 


Victorian villas in the new town 
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poration, which has done its best with the s 


lights and Town Gardens, has bough 


reservoir as large as a lake, with room for sa 
dinghies. Here, at the Swindon end, are di 
boards and tea kiosks. Take a skiff or row 


reet 


t a 
ling 
ing 
ng- 


boat, and you can pull down to the country end 


of the water and moor among water-weeds 
water-birds, where you see no wires, hea 
motors and watch through rushes the sm 
chalk shape of the downs. 

Besides the evening paper, the we 


North Wilts. Herald, there is an occasional 


publication called The Swindon Review, 


under the auspices of the Borough. In its p 


are photographs and drawings, poems, st 
and essays by Swindonians. Their quali 
better than amateur. The Swindon Mt 
Society is so well known and ambitious th 
performances are noticed in the London 7 
A special fund, devised by Mr. Murray ] 
the Town Clerk, and called The Ma 
Community Fund, encourages the Art 


Swindon—a sort of local Arts Council. T 1 


is a repertory theatre, and there are more 


ee 











two thousand of the population. 


Corn Exchange 


amateur dramatic societies—one for 
From 
to bell-ringing, whatever Swindon 


ip, it takes up thoroughly. The lines of 
t Coate and along the Upper Thames, the 


ls of Christ Church so well rung of an 


g, the art exhibitions, the sports teams, 
mera clubs—it is impossible to live in 


n without finding an organization for 
ivourite hobby. 
Sunday it is the usual practice for 
nians to go to a place of worship. Those 
) not attend are generally grave free- 
5, earnest old Radicals, and Liberals of 
tchford type. Swindon is a place of 
| churches and chapels. St. Mark’s, 
vindon, for instance, is a famous centre 
atholic Revival in the English Church ; 
1889 the men of St. Mark’s voluntarily 
their spare time a daughter church of 
urs. They even gave up their holidays 
vith the church, and this at a time when 
iyman’s free hours were much fewer 
y are to-day. 
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Georgian house in the old town 


There have, of course, been the Swindon 
failures. Richard Jefferies, now honoured with 
a monument erected through the instigation 
of Mr. J. B. Jones and other Swindonians on 
the downs, was regarded in his lifetime as 
almost feeble-minded. Alfred Williams was also 
deeply unhappy in Swindon. His heart, like 
Jefferies’, was in the country, and he starved 
himself to escape from Swindon and live 
among the fields. Reuben George is more 
characteristic. A pioneer of the W.E.A., an 
individualist, a radical, a man with a love of 
humanity and of social service, he belonged to 
high-thinking days when William Morris was 
a powerful revolutionary, and Robert Bridges 
would come over to lecture from Oxford, 
followed by John Masefield. 

Except in the old town, no one standing in 
Swindon would imagine himself in Wiltshire. 
Still less would he think he was in a London 
suburb, a delusion possible in parts of Reading. 
Nor does Swindon suggest Bath and Bristol, 
as does its westerly neighbour Chippenham. 
It is cleaner and more cheerful than Wolverton, 


Civic offices 


the other and older of the two first railway 
towns, and far brighter than Crewe ; but, like 
them, it has High churches and many chapels 
and very few hotels. Swindon’s main shopping 
street, Regent Street, looks rather as though it 
had been run up in a gold-rush—shops running 
forward over what once were the gardens of 
plain two-storey houses. The chain-stores do 
not seem to have put out their flashiest and 
most noisome fascias for Swindon, as in 
Salisbury and Bath and such towns where there 
is a wealth of old buildings to be mutilated. 
Except for a certain South Welshness in some 
of its older streets, Swindon is very much 
itself, treeless and ugly but homely, situated 
roughly half-way along the Great Western 
between Bristol and London, yet partaking of 
neither city. 

If I have given but a vague impression of the 
independence of its people, in terms of organi- 
zations and municipal enterprise, I can perhaps 
clarify it in terms of its building history and 
social distinctions. In 1811, Swindon was a 
small market town on a lower spur of the 
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House in the old town : Christ Church in 1 


downs. 


and an eighteenth-century house called ‘ 
Lawn,” which just survives, crumbling 
mutilated, in a park where to-day nissen 
shelter beneath old ilex trees and ruin 
prospect. Though a house in brick and 


of the early eighteenth century in Cric! 


Street—appropriately enough a solicitor’s 
—has a distinguished facade which remind 
of the best work in Blandford and Devi: 
that date, Swindon was mostly stone-built 
a local grey limestone quarry. The buil 


of the High Street and small square, which 1 
up the greater part of the Old Town, are di 


enough stone buildings with their large gai 
still intact behind them. The populati 
I8II was 1,600. 

At about this time the Wilts. and B 
Canal was completed in the Vale of the \ 
Horse north of Swindon. 
near it; and several genteel stone villa 
peared in an 1820 classic style on the we 
outskirts. Swindon then must have resen 


Bricks were | 


It had an old church—now almost a 
ruin among tombs, neglected trees and shru 


_— 


Che 
and 


luts 





Nas 











Goddard’s Arms Hetel 


present-day Highworth, that still untouched 
country town in North Wiltshire. But, during 
September 1840, Daniel Gooch, the locomotive 
wrote to Brunel, giving his reasons 
for leasing a site where the Cheltenham line 
joined the Great Western’s London-to-Bristol 
lir ‘A large station at Swindon (he re- 


engineer, 


marked) would also enable us to keep our 
sank Engine for Wootton Basset incline at 
Swindon instead of having a separate station at 
the om of the incline, and in addition it 
would at any rate be necessary to have a con- 
siderable station to work the Cheltenham line, 


would be saved if Swindon was our 
principal station. It has also the great advantage 
: on the side of a canal communicating 


with the whole of England.” 

N month the Directors sanctioned the 
con tion of Swindon station and the 
est iment of locomotive works. At the 
san ne, their builders, Messrs. J. Rigby of 
We nster, built 300 cottages, of Box stone 
In | udor style, for the works people. These 
cot , which still exist and are known as 


Street in the old town 


the Company’s houses, are arranged in three 
parallel streets, divided down the middle by an 
open space on which are now the Mechanics’ 
Institute and theatre. A field containing two 
large houses for managers separated this neatly- 
planned estate from the railway. The works 
were on the further, or northern, side of the 
line. In 1845 St. Mark’s Church was built from 
Gilbert Scott’s designs, accompanied by a 
church school. 

Messrs. Rigby were also granted a 99-years 
lease of the Refreshment Room at Swindon—a 
grant that the Directors soon regretted. They 
had promised to allow all trains to stop at 
Swindon for at least 10 minutes to allow pas- 
sengers to refresh and relieve themselves. The 
quality of the food provided by Rigby’s various 
tenants was nearly always bad ; and Brunel’s 
letter to one of the Swindon caterers is 
characteristic both of Brunel and of the 
refreshment they provided : 

“* DEAR SIR, 

I assure you Mr. Player was wrong in 
supposing that I thought you purchased 





Great Western locomotive, 1850-1900 


inferior coffee. I thought I said to him that 
I was surprised you should buy such bad 
roasted corn. I did not believe you had such 
a thing as coffee in the place ; I am certain 
that I never tasted any. I have long ceased 
to make complaints at Swindon. I avoid 
taking anything there when I can help it. 
Yours faithfully, 
I. K. BRUNEL.” 


These refreshment rooms daunted many dis- 
tinguished visitors to the town, such as Gari- 
baldi, who also tried Swindon coffee. The 
great refreshment rooms have not yet dis- 
appeared. Though they have been partitioned 
and jazzed up in twentieth-century fashion, the 
vastness of their proportions gives them an 
unmistakably Victorian air. 

While Messrs. Rigby were building for the 
Company, various speculative builders were 
working on their own account ; for the popu- 
lace of the railway works—Swindon New Town 
as it was called—soon outgrew its accommoda- 
tion. Most of the workers came from Wales ; 
and Cambria Place arose beside the canal, stone 
in front and brick behind, with a Baptist 


chapel in the middle, dated 1866. These carly 
speculators’ houses are all as near the works as 
possible and severely plain, without bow- 
windows but always with a wash-house in a 
projecting backwing, which often had a bed- 
room above. The New Town grew fast. The 
Old Town, away on the hill, grew slowly. On 
the slopes between, within living memory, there 
were open fields. Today the population is 
6,000 ; the slopes are filled with houses ; and 
modern villas—by-pass type—even along the 
main road stretch for more than a mile i 
directions. 

The Corporation possesses the plans, and 
records of the cost and ownership, of nearly 
every Swindon house, put up since 1871 ; and 
from these a sociologist couid work out the 
different types of people in different districts 
and how parts of Swindon have changed with 
the years. Architectural students would finc the 
study less rewarding. The only fine build:ngs 
in Swindon New Town are some of the rai! way 
works and St. Luke’s Church. 

Swindon’s social divisions are interes! ing. 
Despite the existence of large firms ike 
Garrard’s Engineering Works, the Great 
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Swindon, 1875 


ern works dominates the town. To be 


ide’, as being employed in the works is 


\, confers the social dignity of belonging to 


yarate world. There are, or used to be, 


is distinctions. Symbols of status, bicycle, 
r-bike, motor-car — overalls, uniform, 
coat—mean, or meant, much. These dis- 

ns, however, do not imply unfriendliness. 


ng a slump in the between-war period, the 


Western turned off many employees ; 
ose who were lucky enough to remain 
ed subscribed together voluntarily for 
ief of those who were not. Social dis- 
1 is also expressed topographically. The 
wn had always considered itself superior 

New Town—middle-class business 
versus the industrial workers, ancient 
modern, agriculture versus mechanics ; 
e idea died hard. Though industrial 
m has now encircled and almost sub- 
he Old Town, this feeling of superiority 
to be observed. Promotion and in- 

income “inside”’ means a move 
ne New Town to the more expensive 
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heights of the Old. But the cleavage is neither 
dangerous nor deep. Swindonians as a whole 
remain friendly and united. 

What is really interesting about the town— 
something over and above its dull buildings and 
its lively people—is the spirit of contentment 
that exists there. Is it because 68,000 is the 
ideal size for an industrial unit? I do not 
believe that the answer can be given simply in 
numerical terms. Is the work “ inside ” less 
soul-destroying than the conveyor-belt monot- 
ony of a modern motor-works? That seems to 
be nearer the truth. The happiness of Swindon 
will probably decrease when the new impersonal 
British Railways, with their planners and slick 
Public Relations Officers, kill the old Great 
Western spirit. When a complete engine is no 
longer made here, but only certain parts and 
those in vaster quantities : when the variety 
is taken out of the work “ inside ” for the sake 
of cheapness—in short, when craftsmanship is 
killed—then Swindon will begin to suffer. 
Naturally, everything is now being done to 
bring about that sorry end. 








NEWS OF RESEARCH—II 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORY 


By J. D. HARGREAVES 


Diplomatic historians, more often than others, 
find their work determined by public demand ; in 
particular, by the demands of post-war generations, 
for inquests. After 1919, historians responded with 
energy and optimism ; in Germany and America, 
especially, they tended at first to follow the false 
scent of “‘ war-guilt,” raised by Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. In time, it was recognized that 
the presentation, criticism and analysis of evidence 
presented a more fruitful field. Stimulated by early 
Soviet disclosures, many governments had allowed 
extensive publications of official records ; major and 
minor political figures hastened to issue memoirs 
and “revelations”? ; unprecedented quantities of 
evidence were made available to historians in their 
homes. Public interest and easy access to materials 
combined to produce multifarious studies on the 
** origins ’ of the war, including some works of high 
quality. 

Research on this period is still going on, and new 
evidence gradually accumulating. The publication 
of Documents Diplomatiques Francais! slowly ap- 
proaches completion ; an Italian series covering 
eighty years is promised. An English translation of 
Albertini’s monumental Origins of the War of 1914 
is now appearing ; Mr. A. J. P. Taylor has written 
some suggestive articles on the period, and spoken 
of a fuller study. There remain many gaps in 
historical knowledge, much need for re-consideration 
and synthesis of known material. But public interest 
has already moved to the years 1914-39. 

It is lamentable, though probably unavoidable, 
that many of the best diplomatic historians have been 
diverted to duty as editors of the new documentary 
publications ; Professor Butterfield has recently 
called attention to certain insidious, though perhaps 
nct immediate, dangers of “ official history.”* So 
far only the British? and German! series have begun 
to appear—the latter directed by a distinguished 
though rapidly changing board of American, British 
and French historians. French archives suffered 
badly in the war, but publication is expected to start 
when the earlier series is complete. Soviet archives 
are unfortunately likely to remain closed indefinitely ; 
the useful anthology of published sources, which 
Mrs. Degras is editing for Chatham House, can be no 
substitute.® But it is important to remember that 
any selection of documents, however full and honest, 
has limitations ; the omission by the British editors, 
for understandable reasons, of most departmental 
minutes and all Cabinet records is a case frequently 
discussed. Students of pre-1914 did not always 
understand that even the most extensive and im- 
partial collections remain also a selection, eventually 
requiring comparison with the archives themselves. 
Now that British Foreign Office records until 1902 
are open to inspection, it is enlightening to see how 
much was omitted, in good faith, by Drs. Gooch and 
Temperley. And it is most desirable that similar 
checks should soon be made upon Die Grosse Politik 
by collation with the German records, which are 


still, apart from a haphazard assortment of p 
graphic reproductions in the Public Record O 
sequestered at Oxford. 

These publications, supplemented by 1 
memoirs and personal testimonies, and miscellar 
sources of very varied value, are again bege 
many books. Some are more or less ephemera! 
risk becoming dated while in the press. It is a 
testimony to Professor Namier that the 
structure of his Diplomatic Prelude, complet 
1946, has withstood the weight of suppleme 
evidence since published. The only compa 
figure is Professor E. H. Carr, whose study of S 
Russia will soon extend to foreign relations.’ 
the quantity of interesting work being done is 
siderable. It is alarming to study, for instanc« 
research programme of the Hoover Institute 
Library, Stanford, California—a_richly-end 
repository of twentieth-century documents, « 
in 1949 included 50,000 volumes of official docun 
published by sixty countries, 15,000 periodical 
in thirty-five languages.?’ With documentatio 
such a scale, there is a real danger that researcl 
either be stifled by the bulk of the evidenc 
choked because the most important records are 
inaccessible. 


In this country, Chatham House has just resum 


publication of its annual Surveys and volume 
documents ; the gap since 1938 is to be filled. 
latest volumes can draw on better evidence than 


predecessors, but they may risk losing the virt 


and the vividness of high-class reporting. 
original series, though naturally perpetrating 1 


errors of judgment, contained intelligent, informe 


and documented eye-witness accounts; will 
latest additions necessarily be of higher value ? E 


political decision that is taken, every opinion forme 
implies an interpretation of contemporary hist 


If academic historians, with misguided profess 
perfectionism, refuse to touch any subject less 
fifty years old, the field will be left to amateur 
rogues. 
history that must soon be outdated ; the tas! 
preserving and winnowing the mass of contemp: 
documentation are so formidable that they cann 
begun too soon. It is not easy; conventi 


diplomatic history may be both misleading and « 


To go beyond ambassadors’ despatches and 


account of economic, social, and political eve: 
of the elusive “ public opinion,” a new technic 


of co-operative study may be necessary. Some 
this by developing an independent disciplin 
** International Relations ”’ ; 
being conservative and somewhat imperial 
would prefer to see this study grow under their 
auspices.* The impressive difficulties and dar 
attending work in this field are often emphas 
They are perhaps unavoidable ; the deadly sin 
imagine they are unimportant. 

For footnotes see Notes on Further Rea 
Pp. 370. 
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Nor is it necessarily time wasted to v 


but most historia 


ory. 
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THE TIMES AND HISTORY 


HISTORY OF THE TIMES. Vol. IV: The 
oth Anniversary and Beyond. Parts I 
id II, 1912-1948. (Times Publishing 
ympany. §0S.) 
ince the passing of the Morning Post in 
The Times has become the oldest sur- 
g daily newspaper in England. For many 
s readers it must seem an institution 
acteristic of Britain and comparable, al- 
, to the Bank of England. This view has 
rally been entertained by the successive 
rations of journalists who have served in 
ting House Square; and the massive 
wy of the newspaper, which has been 
aring at intervals since 1935, is inspired by 


rong conviction of the importance of The 


es’s views on past events and the effective- 
of its influence on educated public 
ion. 


he present two volumes, carrying the story 


he Times from 1912 to 1948, conclude the 
‘ry as it was planned in 1931. It was an 


\bitious plan, involving not only the domestic 


of the fortunes of a celebrated journal, 


mbined with an account of the achievements 


temperaments of the men who have 


rected it, but also a general chronicle of the 
ain issues that have dominated the political 


of Britain since the first John Walter 


blished his original number in 1785. In 


t, the History is a mixture, composed with 
1 skill, of two different subjects : one is 
ffairs of the world as they were seen and 
nented upon in Printing House Square, 


| the other the problems and internal con- 


of a publishing company. Historians of 
orces that shape public opinion will no 


bt always attach considerable importance 
what The Times has said; on diplomatic 


Ss, in particular, its writers have been 
illy well-informed. General students of 
rst half of the present century, however, 
»robably find that the most valuable parts 
° present volumes—surpassing in interest 
the long and candid explanation of how 
Times came to adopt a policy of appease- 

towards Germany in the 1930’s—are 
devoted to the impact on Printing House 
‘e of Lord Northcliffe. For Northcliffe 


was more than the greatest among the creators 
of the popular press ; he was a man of insatiable 
curiosity, possessed of a gift for interesting 
everyone in what interested him ; and, after all 
account has been taken of the private feuds 
he carried into public print and of the manias 
that clouded his later years, he remains a 
remarkably shrewd judge of contemporary 
world affairs and of the men who conducted 
them. 

Volume III of The Times History has already 
recounted how Northcliffe became principal 
proprietor in 1908. The Times was then near 
bankruptcy, and its circulation down to 40,000. 
Northcliffe resolved to rescue what he admir- 
ingly called “‘that barnacle-covered whale” from 
the extinction with which it was threatened. 
At the time of his death, fourteen years later, 
his efforts had quadrupled the sales of The 
Times and greatly improved its finances. The 
methods he used to improve and extend the 
paper’s appeal to the public were far from 
welcome, however, in Printing House Square. 
Animated by a high sense of responsibility, and 
enjoying a good conceit of themselves, the staff 
of The Times looked askance at the incursion 
into their midst, in the capacity of “‘ Chief,” of 
the leading “‘ popular ”’ journalist of the day. 
The kind of attitude that confronted North- 
cliffe—and, indeed, outlasted him—may be 
judged by some passing comments in the 
present volumes of the History. For example, 
The Times confesses to serious regret that its 
influence on the making of the Treaty of 
Versailles was not so marked as it might have 
been if the treaty-makers had chosen to hold 
their conference at some palace more accessible 
from Printing House Square, such as Hampton 
Court; the paper also reproaches itself in 
retrospect with having editorially encouraged 
intervention against the Bolsheviks in Russia ; 
in a lengthy postscript, it earnestly defends the 
conduct of its leader columns at the time of the 
Abdication ; and the gravity of mind of the 
man who was its editor from 1912 to 1919, and 
again from 1922 to 1941, is well illustrated in 
the following footnote from Part One: “‘I 
cannot help having a little dig at Asquith,’ 
Geoftrey Dawson wrote to a correspondent on 


Continued on page 361 








HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


OF COMMONWEALTH HISTORY 


May 10, 1655 


THE CONQUEST OF JAMAICA 


Although England and Spain had been at peace in 
Europe since 1630, their rivalry continued in the 
Caribbean. In 1654 Cromwell resolved to send an 
expedition against the Spanish settlements in the 
West Indies, thinking to combine an attack on 
** Anti-Christ ”’ with colonial expansion. In Decem- 
ber of that year General Venables, at the head of 
some two thousand soldiers, sailed for Barbados 
with Admiral Penn. Here an additional 5,000 men 
were secured, but an attempt against Hispaniola 
failed owing to ill-discipline and inadequate prepara- 
tions. Venables therefore decided to attack Jamaica, 
which was only lightly held by the Spaniards, and 
on May 10, 1655, the English landed on the island 
and occupied the Spanish capital. Dysentery and 
yellow fever caused many casualties among the 
invaders, and Penn and Venables returned home. 

To General Fortescue, who had been left in 
command, Cromwell promised reinforcements ; he 
also sought to secure settlers for Jamaica from New 
England, but the New Englanders were unwilling. 
Attempts to transport settlers from Ireland and 
Scotland also failed, and ultimately the island was 
colonized by immigrants from the other British 
possessions in the Caribbean. 


May 31, 1902 
THE TREATY OF VEREENIGING 


The outbreak of the South African War in the 
autumn of 1899 was followed by a series of disasters 
for the British forces, but after the arrival of Lord 
Roberts and his chief-of-staff, Lord Kitchener, early 
in the new year the situation began to improve. 
In February Kimberley was relieved, and Cronje 
was forced to surrender at Paardeberg ; in March, 
Roberts occupied Bloemfontein ; in May, Mafeking 
was relieved and the Orange River Colony formally 
annexed. Johannesburg and Pretoria were next 
occupied, and in November 1900 Roberts returned 
home. The war now entered a guerilla phase in 
which Botha, Smuts and De Wet played leading 
parts. To counter it, Kitchener extended the policy 
of devastating Boer farms and of ass:mbling Boer 
families in concentration camps. Peace negotiations 
were started at Middleburg in March 1901 but 
broke down, and the war became more bitter and 
destructive. Only after all hope of securing aid from 
foreign countries had failed did the Boer leaders 
agree to meet Kitchener and the High Commissioner, 
Lord Milner. 

Negotiations were opened at Pretoria, and on 
May 31, 1902, the Treaty of Vereeniging was signed. 
Under its terms the British Government offered a 
loan of £3,000,000 for the reconstruction of the 
damaged farms ; representative institutions were to 
be set up in the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony ; English was to be the official language, but 
Afrikaans would be taught in the schools, and both 
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languages were to be valid in the courts. Five y 
later, self-government was granted to the Trans\ 
and Botha became the first Prime Minister. 
following year, a convention met at Durbar 
consider a new constitution which would unite 
four South African colonies, a union which 
realized in the summer of I9I0. 


May—fune 1773 
NORTH’S REGULATING ACT 
Since Clive’s retirement in 1767, the affairs of 
East India Company had steadily worsened; discir 
was relaxed; the Company’s agents were a 
trading privately ; a disastrous war had broken 
with Hyder Ali of Mysore, and famine had desol 
Bengal. By 1772 the Company was near bankrup 
its annual expenses having risen from {£700,00 
almost £2 million. At the same time, the Bri 
Government had made immense profits out of 
Company, not only from its annua] contribution, 
also from customs duties and the indemnity on 
Now, however, the Company could no longer « 
tinue its payment to the Government ; instead 


Directors were seeking a loan from the Treasu 


of over £1,000,000. 


Lord North took the opportunity to assert the rig] 
of the Crown to the Company’s territorial revenu 


on the ground that “ all acquisitions made under 


influence of military force, or by treaty with forei: 


princes, do of right belong to the State.’ In May 1 


he introduced two measures, one for granting a loz 


of £400,000 to the Company, the 
establishing certain regulations for 
management.” This Regulating Act, passed by 
Commons on: June 10, 1773, and by the Lorc 


other 


week later, set out to substitute the supreme authori 


of the Crown for that of the Company, which “ f1 
that time is to be considered as wholly in the hai 
of ministers of the Crown.” A Governor-Gen 
and Council of Four was established for Bengal v 
supervisory authority over the other Presidenc 
and though appointments to the Council were t 
vested in the Crown on the recommendation of 
Company, the initial nominations were to be m 
by Parliament. The fact that decisions in the Cou 


were to be taken by majority vote was to prove 0 


of the major defects of the measure ; thus War 


Hastings, the first Governor-General to be appoint: 


under the Act, was soon to find his hands tied. S 
by side with the creation of the Council, was set 
a supreme court with a supreme judge and tl 
puisne judges. 
pendent of the Governor-General, friction betw 
the two was certain to arise, and the Gover! 


General was to find himself unable to act decisi\ < 


in emergencies. Private trading by the Compai 
agents was forbidden, and the dividends payable 
the Company on its stock restricted, but to meet 
immediate needs the Company was authorizec 
export its large stock of tea duty-free to America 
decision which led to momentous consequences. 


(its) bette 


As this Court was entirely inde 











“ 





mately win. . 
it of the aloof society of scholars in Printing House 
are had at last been broken.” 

fter Northcliffe’s death The Times returned to 
t is called “‘ steadiness.”’ 


ness deal had taken place. 
ily in the person of Northcliffe’s brother, Lord 


rge’s seriously 


\VK REVIEW S—continued 


21, 1916, ‘ for going straight from this historical 
mission to a matinée performance at the theatre. 
ikes me as typical of that utterly rotten spirit at 
1ead of affairs which makes him an impossible 
e Minister in war.’ ” 

rom Northcliffe the upholders of The Times’s 
ions were subjected to an incessant bombard- 


t by telephone and telegraph, as well as by letter 


word of mouth, of suggestions, orders, criticisms 
nockery—* ye olde dullardes of ye Tymes,”’ he 
d call them. Greatly though he upset the even 
- of office—not least by intriguing with sub- 
1ate members of the staff behind the editor’s 
—he did succeed in converting “‘ the whale ”’ 
a twentieth-century newspaper. Summing up 
areer as chief proprietor, The Times’s historians 
—and, one hopes, not without conscious 

**it was not merely that Northcliffe’s love of 
yal power made him incapable of a statesman- 
attitude towards Printing House Square. The 
who envied none of His Majesty’s Ministers 
jealous of the mere gentlemen at Printing House 
ire who kept him at arm’s length. The struggle 
een his personal sensationalism and _ their 


-rsonal journalism was protracted over a long 


nd. Yet it was a struggle in which he must 
. . [in the end] the proud detached 


This was not accom- 
ed until after a most fascinating and complicated 
The Harmsworth 


lermere, were determined to acquire the late 

proprietor’s shares. Equally determined to 
nt them were the Walter family, descendants 
e founder, who had always maintained a share- 
ing and had now secured the secret backing of 
nel Astor. Among third parties interested was 


Prime Minister himself. The Coalition Govern- 


t was visibly falling apart, and friends of Lloyd 
canvassed the possibility of 
ng control of The Times, which for the past four 
had been his severest critic, and installing him 
s retirement from Downing Street in the editorial 
At a cost to Colonel Astor of £13 millions, the 
ionalists won. ‘The narrative of these events, 
their attendant legal difficulties over wills and 
ns, forms a highly intriguing chapter in the 
ry of the newspaper. 
compiling these volumes, the authors have 
rably succeeded in depicting both the impact 
-w developments, national and international, 
Printing House Square, and the processes by 
1 The Times's judgment upon them were 
ilated. Leading articles in the paper over the 
forty years, and the private memoranda of 
\roprietors, the editors and their staff, have 
drawn upon with a high sense of significance. 
ism of some of the policies supported by The 
; in the past are anything but lenient. Indeed, 
astigation given in Part II to the late editors, 
rey Dawson and R. M. Barrington-Ward, for 
part in preparing the way for Munich could 
have been composed by writers who firmly 
e that The Times ought always to be right, and 
lapses from omniscience must be frankly 
wledged and publicly condemned. This self- 
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No man living today, Mr. Churchill 
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flagellation testifies to the conscientiousness 
still prevails in Printing House Square. 


LENIN’S ECONOMICS 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, I917-1923. Vol. 

By E. H. Carr. (Macmillan. 30s.) 

The second volume of Professor Carr’s His 
of Soviet Russia adds materially to the import 
of his masterly survey of the first four years of 
great upheaval. It will probably stir less he 
controversies than the first volume did. The au 
deals here primarily not with political problems 
with economic development, and therefore t 
who cannot think of the Soviet Revolution wit 
violent prejudice—and unfortunately they are 
in a majority—will find less grounds for passio 
pro- or anti-Soviet diatribes. Professor ( 
however, is not easily intimidated and he 
quietly his own way ; he tells us what really 
pened and tries to explain the reasons why it happ: 
as it did and not otherwise. The book is based 
most careful study of an immense amount 
material, to a great extent never published ou 
Russia—a study difficult in itself, and made 
more so by the constant contradictions between 
exactions of Marxist ideology and the real 
of affairs. 

The author divides his book into three parts 
impact of the Revolution, War Communism and 
New Economic Policy (N.E.P.) ; each part is a 
subdivided into chapters dealing specially 
agriculture, industry, labour, trade and _ fina 
A short analysis of the Marxist theses serves ; 
useful introduction, and the book concludes wit! 
equally short section on the beginnings of plann 

Professor Carr’s examination of the swift 
sometimes radical changes in the policies of 
Bolsheviks towards the peasantry will probably 
of the greatest interest to readers. The Bolshe 
were nurtured in the strict Marxist school w! 
main concern was with production, problems 
distribution and exchange being relatively negle« 
The success of the Revolution was to change all t 
The total collapse of the national economy, 
country where the overwhelming majority \ 


peasants, could not be remedied by the applica‘ 


of abstract theories. Lenin might well write 
*‘individual husbandry offers no way out of 
terrible crisis . . . it is essential to go over to } 
cultivation on large model farms.’’ But the pea 
was hungry and refused to deliver food to the c 
which had nothing to offer in exchange. And wit! 


peasant support the Revolution was doomed. It v 
therefore necessary to attract the peasant ; this w% 


achieved by splitting the peasantry into two clas 
and by linking the 


labour—with the industrial workers. Lenin 

that it took nearly a year for the peasant “‘ to 
perience the October revolution,” and the diffe: 
phases of this process were extremely painful. 
came civil war and intervention, which at one t 
reduced the area of the Soviet Government to 
frontiers of the old Grand Duchy of Muscovy. |! 
produced War Communism, and it is importan 
remember Lenin’s words that “ tactics adopted 
the capitalist class forced us into a desperate stru 
which compelled us to smash up the old relat 
to a far greater extent than we at first intend 


poorer classes—those wit 
insufficient plots, who had to live by hiring the 


at 











at 





the defeat of the White armies and the definite 
irawal of the Allies made possible an easing 
e tension and the development of N.E.P. As 
‘ssor Carr points out, the new economic policy 
a series of measures, not conceived at a single 
e, but growing gradually out of one another. 
mmediate transition to socialism was impossible 


country where small cultivators were in a 
rity. The support of the middle peasant was 
pensable. In Lenin’s view, the triumph of the 


list revolution depended on two conditions : 
‘national support and a compromise between 
idustrial proletariat and the majority of peasants. 
more the likelihood of the first faded away, the 
imperative became the second. Lenin’s 
tence on N.E.P., Professor Carr observes, at a 
when the hopes of an international revolution 
to be abandoned, was “‘ revealed as an unavowed 
runner of the doctrine of socialism in one 
\try.”” 
(he interdependence of the reforms in the various 
iches of economic life—industry, trade, labour 
finance—and their conditioning by the swift, 
often sudden, changes in the social and political 
+, are remarkably well brought out in the book. 
‘illusory equilibrium” achieved by N.E.P. 
me plain when questions of balancing the 
ret amd of saving the currency replaced the pre- 
ipations of the first year of the revolution, and 
equilibrium was shattered by the crisis of 1923. 
r that, planning on a national scale became the 
1 principle of economic government. 
Ve find in this volume the first scholarly ex- 
ition of many events that seemed so confusing 
, and particularly of Lenin’s so-called “‘retreat”’ 
communism to the bourgeois N.E.P. The 
th of details has no equal in existing literature, 
what makes the book singularly attractive is that 
author, while always conscious of the creative 
of Lenin, is scrupulously fair to the other 
rs and never minimizes the importance and 
ight of Trotsky. Seldom has such a dramatic 
been so dispassionately told. 
A. J. HALPERN. 


A CITY STATE 


\EVAL ORVIETO, The Political History of an 
talian City-State, 1157-1334. By Daniel Waley. 
ambridge University Press. 21s.) 
he traveller in Central Italy will remember, 
way between Florence and Rome, a mighty 
el, perched upon a rocky escarpment : the town 
irvieto. Art-lovers know that the Cathedral 
harbours one of the most powerful monuments 
hristian painting—Signorelli’s frescoes of the 
Judgment. Other buildings too, for instance 
tern Palazzo del Popolo, speak of the medieval 
the vigorous communal life of an Italian city- 
of medium size—about 20,000 inhabitants at 
eak ; and this medieval past forms the subject 
e brilliant monograph that Mr. Waley has com- 
d after several years of herculean labours in 
cipal and episcopal archives. It is a piece of 
nal scholarship, based entirely upon documents 
irst-hand sources, among others the 36 volumes 
inutes of Council Meetings, running into 500 
s each. Such a monograph is a new venture ; 
vhereas more celebrated city-states like Florence, 
ce or Genoa have long since found their bio- 
iers, the smaller communities have not, and 
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It depends what 
you mean by 


‘Banking’ 







es Vz 


Yo 
Or COURSE 


we safeguard money 


Pr} A 





—— 


and cash cheques. But we 
go further. We maintain specialist de- 
partments whose functions, although 
not ‘banking’ in the usual sense, can 


nevertheless be used to 


very good 
purpose. These departments will, for 
example, act as an Executor, help with 
a customer’s Income Tax problems, 
obtain travel. 
They will do many more things besides. 


currency for foreign 


But the moral of this multiplicity of 
functions is simply this: if you have any 
problem of finance or business, the 
chances are that we can help you deal 
with it. And that is what we mean by 
‘banking’. 
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Orvieto’s history from the twelfth to the fourtee 
century is wholly representative of them all, ‘ 


independent 
church.” 

The city’s history also reflects the personality 
the Popes from Innocent III to Boniface VIII, 
their varying degree of interference, at a time w 
they were engaged in a mortal struggle for sur\ 
with the Empire. The Hohenstaufen, Frederick 
bent on the conquest of all Central Italy, in 1 
marched on Rome from Siena. The country aro 
Orvieto was overrun and the city had to lie | 
secretly supporting the papal cause. Nearly twe 
years later, the Emperor’s illegitimate son Mant 
coveted Tuscany, and Orvieto threw in its lot \ 
Florence against Siena. The battle of Montapx 
*“ che fece l Arbia colorato in rosso,” took heavy 
of the Orvietan manhood and established Manfre 
Tuscany. But, in 1266, Manfred suffered defea 
the hands of Charles of Anjou at Benevento, and 
Guelf supremacy over Central Italy was newly « 
firmed. For twelve years the Curia or the Ange 
Court took up residence at the stronghold of Orvi 
and their presence became “‘ the most import 
factor in the politics of the Commune.” 

Bound up with the universal history of the t 
was the internal political life of the inhabitants 
Orvieto, shopkeepers and artisans who also tilled 
soil and ‘‘ tended the animals which shared tl 
houses.”” There were only 27 noble families. Th 
agricultural city-dwellers often combined with : 
nobility rather than with their own corporations 
guilds, which formed the nucleus of the popu 


republic within the states of 


party or popolani. Only members of the guilds cou! 
take part in the government, to the exclusion of a 


journeymen and apprentices, nearly one half of 
male population. 
by no means democratic in the modern sense of 
word. Just as other Italian townships, Orvieto \ 
rent in twain by the persistent fratricidal struggl« 
its leading families : the Guelf Monaldeschi and 
Ghibelline Filippeschi. 
of the Commune was gradually absorbed by 


Popolani, it was never given official status, and M 


Waley fittingly calls it an imperium in impe 
Moreover, after 1313 when the Monaldeschi, by 
the most capable clan in the city, gained a decis 
victory over their Ghibelline enemies, the Por 
as a political power was doomed and the tyranny « 
succession of Guelf nobles firmly established. 

F. M. GODFREY 


A FASHIONABLE SPA 


CHELTENHAM. By Bryan Little. 

Mr. Bryan Little has written a most excell: 
book in the “ British Cities” series published 
Messrs. Batsford, to my mind the best that has 
appeared. 


of the distinguished town we know today from 
commonplace little Gloucestershire market-to 
that appeared, as he says, to have reached a dead « 
in 1712, when Atkyns described it in his Histor) 
Gloucestershire as driving “‘ a considerable trade 
making malt.” Yet only four years later the f 
saline spring was discovered, and the spa was bo 
Its early growth was slow and its fame restrict 
Not until the 1780’s did it really begin to deve 
and to become known. That decade saw the f 


Thus the city administration wa 


While the principal powe 


In a work into which much origin: 
research has evidently gone, he traces the evolutio 


(Batsford. 9s. 6d. 
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Stationery Office and Longmans, 


and | 
seen 
war, 
shor 
was 

Ecor 
their 


appa! 


“ph 
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regar 
for ti 
of th 
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desir 


desir 
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f the physical town of Cheltenham. He finds 


id (local men) who built the Queen’s Hotel, one 


rgian spa to a residential town of “ conscious 


iy of the physical development of a town, but a 


r of Ceremonies, the first Theatre and 
bly Rooms, and the first guide-book to the 

It was the visit of George III in 1788—so 
tfully described by Fanny Burney in her 
—that ensured the social success of Cheltenham 
pa-town and ushered in its great age. Even 
there was no spectacular growth—only 3,000 
in 1801, and only 13,000 or so in 1821, at the 
of its fame. 

Little traces the development of the town 
y step. He writes racily of the personalities 
elped to fashion the town, or who enjoyed its 
ties (such as Col. Riddell), and with great 
vity of the architecture that slowly replaced 
rmer nondescript building. In a model piece 
ial history he traces the conjunction of land- 
s and architects and of the economic framework 
ich they operated—the new canal and turnpike 
the enclosure act that gave one landowner his 
tunity—all the forces that went to the fashion- 


-’apworth did less at Cheltenham than has been 
1only supposed, though he did produce the 
iful Montpellier Rotunda. But it was Forbes 
uilt the Pittville Pump Room, which Mr. Little 
calls one of the leading masterpieces of the 
Revival in England ; and it was the brothers 


noblest buildings in the town, besides much 
1en the town changed its character—from a 


ng ’’—a profound social change which owed 
to the famous Dean Close than to anyone else ; 
so we reach the last phase—the Town of 
ers. Mr. Little’s book is not only an admirable 


lass piece of English social history. 
W. G. HOskINs. 


ECONOMIC WARFARE 


By W. N. Medlicott. 
Green. 355.) 
e history of economic warfare between 1939 
)45, so far as the general public was concerned, 
i a topsy-turvey affair. At the beginning of the 
t was widely reported that the Germans were 
of all the most important raw materials ; it 
zenerally supposed that the Ministry of 
mic Warfare was doing something to increase 
hortages. In fact the Germans fought on, 
ntly without stint of materials ; and the less 
iey ’’ the war became, the less was heard of 
nic warfare. The Ministry tended to be 
ed as something created by the experts and 
experts. This was unjust. At the beginning 
war, when most was expected of it, economic 
e had to be fought in kid gloves. There was 
jamental conflict between the diplomatist’s 
to conciliate neutrals and the economist’s 
to prevent them trading with the enemy. As 
ir drew on—particularly after America and 
had entered it—economic pressure became 
ssively more ruthless and more effective. But 
then overshadowed by military successes. It 
ly less decisive than might have been expected 
e Germany gained such substantial advantages 
> and because, for so much of the war, the 
n war-machine consumed—relatively—so 
ar material. Though it can now be seen as a 


CONOMIC BLOCKADE, 
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ludicrous mistake, Hitler actually ordered a re 
tion in the German armament production just ; 
the invasion of Russia. 

The first volume of Professor Medlicott’s s 
of the Economic Blockade (itself part of the ( 
Series of the Official History of the Second W 
War) takes us up to June 1941. It is only possib 
indicate briefly its scope, impossible in a revie 
do justice to its comprehensiveness. The 
part of the volume describes the period fron 
beginning of the war to June 1940—a period \ 
the success of a steady and continuous polic 
persuasion applied to all neutrals adjacen 
Germany was “ limited by lack of precise know] 
of German deficiencies, lack of foreign exchan; 

the Balkans, lack of goodwill in the case of Ri 
j and lack of adequate coercive powers in Nort 
Europe.”’ (This was the period of voluntary navi 

the negotiation of new trade treaties, the first 
cautious attempts to control German exports, 
the setting up of the United Kingdom Comm 
Corporation which was afterwards to be the in 
ment of pre-emption.) The second period, run 
roughly for the next twelve months, saw the drop 
of most of the inhibitions of the previous ex 
ments in pressure, and the reinforcement of the 1 


: be blockade by the attempt to control exports to Eu 

Did you ACLEAN at the source. This period was marked by the g 

ing co-operation of America ; but the effectiven 

your teeth today? what could be done was much diminished by 

continuing leak of supplies through Russia, an 

the new leak which developed through Morocc« 
Vichy France. 

All this is recounted with appropriate exhaus 
ness. It is something of a triumph that Prof: 
Medlicott has preserved the thread of his nart 
through mazes of practical and emotional comple 








of the book are probably of the greatest interest 
1939 the hatred of war, which in England had t 


as a new isolationism. The difficulties to whicl 


contrast to America’s present belief that war 
only be prevented by international strength 
co-operation. Secondly, this volume contains 


Germany by Russia, during the period before 


policy was entirely one of self-interest, this sh 
not be too hastily judged. The Russians and 
Germans each thought they had gained the advai 
of the other. It is not completely clear which 
right. 





Of course | did! BONAPARTE 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE : HIS RISE AND FALL. By J 
ACLEANS Thompson. (Blackwell. 35s.) 
Though the Dutch historian Geyl wrote a 


simply on works about Napoleon, there is no 


Peroxide Tooth Paste biography of him in English. The life by Ho 


Rose was not bad in its time ; but it is now s 
what out-of-date in its scholarship, and even 

makes teeth antiquated in its tone. Mr. Thompson has 
supplied our need. It is difficult to praise his 

4 r too highly. His French Revolution had more < 

\WWiett ENR and a wider range. But this book has the : 

general appeal. Its learning is beyond challeng 


covers every disputed point, great and small : 
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For the general reader, however, two special aspec 


the form of appeasement, was in America still act 


led are sympathetically treated, and form a star! 


evidence of the economic help which was given 


was attacked. Granted, however, that Russ 


JOHN APPLEBE} 


M. 
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na jt is also extremely entertaining to read. Among his earlier book on the French Revolution, for instance, 
nad mar other virtues, one is in keeping with con- passes over foreign policy almost entirely and 
- tem. orary fashion co Napoleon does much of the does not even include Sorel’s great book in the 
vil spe: ing himself. No one knows Napoleon’s corre- bibliography. ; ; 

id spo: (ence better than Mr. ‘Thompson ; and he The truth is that Mr. Thompson, himself so 
- rei) orces every topic with Napoleon’s own judg- gentle, so academic, so detached, is ruthless when he 
- mer of it. Though this may not always be the turns to history. ‘Though he condemns Napoleon 
pon Nay leon of reality, it is certainly Napoleon as he for accepting no limit to his ambitions, he does not 
he ima ned and created himself. Le me find fault with his method. He writes of the coup 
ee r. Thompson’s own interest is in administra- d’état : “ War was really incompatible with the 
of tion He says : “ The main test of a ruler’s greatness, republican way of life—with liberty, equality, 
to and neasure of his success, Must be looked for, not fraternity ; with the rights of man, with economic 
loo abr: id, but at home.” He is mainly curious to know prosperity, and social security, and a peaceful domes- 
i how the French empire worked—what were its ticity.” Is this willing renunciation of liberty well- 
im insi. utions ? Who were the men who ran it ? Where founded ? Suppose France had been saved in 1799 
- did ‘he money come from ? What did it achieve ? by a more high-principled general, say by Hoche, 
me No »revious book in English has explained so well need the Republic have perished ? And, in the long 
ad the |:mpire of Napoleon as a going concern ; and run, did Napoleon save even France? It is very 
“ that without any of the tedium that administrative revealing that Mr. Thompson attaches no importance 
af history usually involves. All along there are little to the liberals who opposed Napoleon, but much to 
on touches of detail which bring the drab record alive. the Pope, “ the only man in Europe who might 
ne The account of Napoleon’s coronation, for instance, defeat him with his own weapons, with a counter- 
ng is particularly enjoyable, with the regalia collected claim to world-conquest backed by an international 
. from secondhand dealers, and David including in his army ”—one totalitarian, in fact, called in to defeat 
wal great picture portraits of characters who were away another. en : ri 
ype from Paris at the time. Though the military history None of this detracts from Mr. Thompson’s 
as is nol treated so fully, it too is vivid and clear. achievement. This is a remarkable biography of a 
al Napoleon's diplomacy is not covered so well. Mr. great man—one of the greatest, though also one of 
the Thompson seems to regard it, perhaps rightly, the nastiest, men in history. No one else in England 
rw merely as a preparation for new wars, and does not could have written this book ; and even in French 
a bother to take it seriously. It could, I think, be there is only one book that can be set against it. 

reasonably argued that he has never cared for the Mr. Thompson has deserved well of history. 

-_ history of international relations, except in war ; A. J. P. TAYLOR. 
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GRANDE REVUE DANS UN PETIT 
FORMAT 


MIROIR 
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parait chaque mois sur 1/28 pages 

illustrées et ne publie que des textes 

inédits des meilleurs historiens de ce 
temps. 


Abonnement: un an 1.100 Frs 
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offre a nos lecteurs 
Un numéro Gratuit 
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61, RUE DE VAUGIRARD, PARIS- 
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SIR, HISTORY BOOK CLUB 


I note from the March issue of History T: 
that there has been a measure of support for 
formation of a History Book Club. The difficu 
of organizing such a club are presumably consi 
able, but might I suggest : 

1. That there are six choices per annum, 
provision, if possible, for the rejection of say 
choice in any one subscription. This might influ 
members whose personal interests cannot be expe 
to be as wide as the choice of books must be. 

2. That the books are issued in paper co 
This might achieve two objects. First the 
scription could be kept as low as possible (Me 
Allen and Unwin’s recent issue of Bertrand Russ 
latest book in paper and cloth at ss. and gs. 
respectively demonstrates the degree of saving ' 
could be achieved). In addition, there is the diffic 
that the books that are chosen in order to sat 
subscribers must be of some permanent value. 
would make it more difficult to satisfy the orig 
publishers with the customary delay of at least 
year before club issues. But as the high price of 
original editions makes it difficult for individual! 
buy them the publishers must rely mainly on lib: 
orders, and as paper-backed copies would not sat 
such buyers the competition between the 
editions would be much reduced. 

3. That the co-operation of as many of 
leading publishers of historical works as possibl 
secured. The names that spring most readily 
mind are those of Macmillan, Longmans, Coll 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, the C.U.P. and O.! 
It may be that the constitutions of the two la 
would preclude co-operation, but it is difficult to 
that the list of selections could be very representa 
if their lists were not drawn upon. 

4. That a fairly wide canvass of readers 
History Today and members of the Histor 
Association be taken so that the practicality of 
scheme may be assessed, and if successful 
necessary preparations can be put in hand as soo! 
possible so that a further rise in production c 
might be avoided. 

Yours, etc., 
FRANCIS BISSON, 
Edgz 


SIR, ** OMNISCIENTISTS ”” 


In the Foreword to your April issue you pose th 
interesting question of when it became impossible 
for one man to grasp the whole of European learni 
To me, an equally interesting question is, ““ W 
did it become possible ? ” 

Aristotle is the first, obvious example of re 
encyclopedic knowledge and his interests co 
science as well as the arts. Varro’s knowledge 
vast, and the elder Pliny wrote on an enorm 
variety of subjects. But after them how long is 
gap. Who comes next ? 

Yours, etc., 
C. R. B. ELLIOTT, 
Nottingh 





ENCE 


THE DURHAM REPORT 


he article on the Durham Report in your 
yrical Calendar for February is misleading on 
‘al points. It says, correctly, that Papineau’s 
esolutions of 1834 were designed to convert the 
lative Council into an elected body, and to give 
\ssembly control of supply. In point of fact 
Resolutions reveal every grievance of Lower 
ida and are noted for their inconsistency. The 
of the matter was that Lord Grey’s ministry, 
h was bent on a policy of conciliation, had in 
ceded to the Assemblies of Upper and Lower 
ida practically the whole of the revenues, in the 
that confidence would be repaid with confidence 
that adequate civil lists would be guaranteed by 
colonies. In the case of Upper Canada this 
dence was not misplaced, but the Quebec 
mbly took what it was given and made no 
rn. The Assembly’s idea of a civil list was 
equate and was refused. By 1834, therefore, the 
rial Government had deprived itself of the lever 
trol over supply. 
was the proposal in England to reimpose this 
rol which led to the outbreak of the rebellion 
ower Canada in 1837. It is to be noted that it 
not “fear of a revolt”? but the outbreak of a 
t which led to the issuing of the warrant for 
irrest of Papineau. Lastly, Lord Durham was 
‘ recalled ’’ from Canada in 1838 ; he resigned 
overnor-generalship when his actions were not 
ided by Lord Melbourne, in Parliament. 
Yours, etc., 
R. G. Woon, 
Shrewsbury. 


NOTES ON 
CONTRIBUTORS 


BETJEMAN. Poet and topographical writer. 
r, with John Piper, of Murray’s Architectural 
es to the English Counties. Author of Ghastly 

Taste, Selected Poems, etc. 


BRAUDE. On the staff of the Royal Commission 
1 Historical Monuments (England). Member of 
e Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
reland. Lecturer in the History of Art. 


KENNETH CLARK, K.C.B. Contributed Leon 
ta Alberti: A Renaissance Personality to a 
yus issue. 


MEDLICOTT. Head of the Department of 
ry, University College of the South-West of 


ingiand. Author of The Conquest of Berlin and 


British Foreign Policy since Versailles, The 
mic Blockade. 


ROBSON. Contributed The American Re- 
» Reconsidered to a previous issue. 


ES SELTMAN, LITT.D. Contributed A Mine of 
es, Delphi I and II, A Riot in Ephesus to 


yus issues. 





The history of the world is but the 
biography of great men 
CARLYLE 





At 42 Wigmore Street you will 
find a comprehensive stock on 
both these aspects of literature 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


THE %8843% TIMES 
BOOKSHOP 


WIGMORE STREET W.1 WELBECK 3781 














We are wanting 
to purchase... 


Due tothe unending demand for bound 
volumes of “History Today”, the Pub- 
lishers wish to re-purchase copies of the 


January 1951 issue, to complete addit- 


ional volumes. 

If any reader has a surplus copy which 
is not required, we shall be please to 
purchase it for 4s. per copy. Copies must 
be in perfect condition and should be 
posted, with the name and address of 
sender, to: 


The Publisher 
* HISTORY TODAY ” 
72, Coleman Street, London, F.C. 


\ remittance in settlement will be sent by return o 














HISTORY TODAY 


History Topay ts published on the second Friday of 


each month. Annual subscription 30s. post free ; 
United States and Canada, $5.00. The next issue 
will appear on Friday, Fune 13th. 


FUTURE ISSUES WILL INCLUDE : 


London by D. W. Brogan. Crossing the Rubicon by 

C. E. Stevens. Background to Feuding by 
A. L. Lloyd. Alderman Boydell, Printseller, by 
T. Balston. Burke and “ Single-Speech” 
Hamilton by Thomas Copeland. 

HISTORIANS RECONSIDERED : Alexis de Tocqueville by 
Gordon Philo. Tacitus by Harold Mattingly. 
Lord Acton by Roland Hill. 


NOTES ON 
FURTHER READING 


NEWS OF RESEARCH : by J. D. Hargreaves. Notes 
and references : ‘Still to cover the periods October 
1896-December 1900; February 1909-November 
1911. "In History and Human Relations (1951). 
‘Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-39. 
Eleven volumes have appeared, for the years 1919-20; 
1929-33 ; 1938-39. ‘Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-45. Four volumes have appeared, for 
the years 1936-39. °Soviet Documents on Foreign 
Policy, selected and edited by Jane Degras. *The 
Bolshevik Revolutions. Vols. I, II (1950-§2). Vol. III 
due this year. ‘Figures from an article by P. T. 
Maclean, The Library Quarterly, Oct., 1949. ‘See 
G. L. Goodwin, The University Teaching of Inter- 
national Relations (1951). 

THE WANDERINGS OF TWO ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, 
by M. H. Braude. Notes and references: '!A. 
Haseloft, Aus der Weingartener Klosterbibliothek, in : 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1905, and Meta Harrsen, 
The Countess Fudith of Flanders, in : Bibliographical 
Soc. of America, vol. xxIV (1930), have, between 
them, produced most of the essential information. 
But see also: L. Dorez, Les MSS. a peintures de la 
bibl. de Lord Leicester, 1908 ; O. Homburger, Die 
Anfdnge der Malschule von Winchester, 1912; E. 
Millar, English Illuminated MSS. toth-13th Cen- 
tury, 1926 ; A. Boeckler, Abendldndische Miniaturen, 


1930. "TIT. D. Kendrick, Late Saxon and Viking 
Art, 1949. *I. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 
1947. ‘*Landesbibliothek, MS. No. Aa 21. Cf. J. 


Prochno, Das Schreiber- und Dedikationsbild, 1929. 
°MS. No. B.B.437. Cf. D. M. Inguanez, Codicum 
Casinensium Manuscriptorum Catalogus, vol. 111. 
THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE RECON- 
SIDERED, by Eric Robson. J. C. Miller: Triumph 


of Freedom, 1775-1783, Boston, 1948; F. E. 
Whitton: The American War of Independence, 
London, 1931; G. Macmunn: The American 


War of Independence in Perspective, London, 1938 ; 
W. N. James: The British Navy in Adversity, 
London, 1926 ; A. T. Mahan : The Major Operations 
of the Navies in the American War of Independence, 
London, 1931; T. G. Anderson: The Command 
of the Howe Brothers during the American Revolution, 
London, 1942. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements for inclusion in this column should 
be sent, with remittance, to History Today, 72 
Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. Rates ; §s. per line, 
or £2 10s. per column inch. 5 per cent discount for 
stx or more insertions. 








HOTELS 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 








“LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS AND FARMHOUSES,” 
2s. 6d., postage 2d. H. T. Hilton, 45, Fleet Street, 
Torquay. 





YORKSHIRE DALES. Country house holiday accom- 
modation: children welcomed, separate nursery 
wing : home cooking : sheltered gardens. The Glebe 
House, Wensley, Leyburn, Yorkshire. 72 
Wensley 204. 


CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 








COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. 1952 Cat. of English Coins, 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin, 6d., B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
65, Gt. Portland St., ].ondon, W.1. 





OLD DECORATIVE MAPS of all British counties, roads, 
and all parts of the world in stock. Old sea charts. 
Send sd. for illustrated catalogue, stating the part 
that is of interest. P. J. Radford, Robin Hood 
Cottage, Furzeley Corner, Denmead, Nr. Ports- 
mouth. 





TRAVEL, TOURS, RESORTS, Etc. 





‘ 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS—not “ organized’? or mass 
produced but arranged as you or your friends may 
want. Spain—t1o days from £24 13s. 6d. Brittany 
—10 days from £16 tos. 6d. Jtaly—15 days from 
£30 17s. 6d. Also the Rivieras, Paris, Austria, 
Switzerland, and other countries. Write for brochure 
or ‘phone. Business & Holiday Travel Ltd., 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
WHtehall 4114 5. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BOOK CATALOGUES issued periodically. We shall be 
pleased to send on request catalogues of second-hand 
books on History and kindred subjects. Please 
mention the subjects in which you are interested. 
John Grant (Booksellers) Ltd., 31 George IV Bridge, 
Edinburgh 1. 





THE SOCIETY for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
was founded to advance the study of Greek language 
literature, history and art in the Ancient, Byzantine 
and Neo-Hellenic periods. Annually publishes the 
Fournal of Hellenic Studies, holds quarterly meetings 
and conjointly with the Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies maintains a library. Annual sub- 
scription £2 ; for particulars apply to the Secretary 
50 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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